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LUCBRATU RE. 


WHAT CAN SORROW DO? 


What can sorrow do ? it changeth shining hair to grey ; 
Paleth the cheek—an emblem of mortality’s decay ; 
Changeth the clear and truthful glance \o dim unearthly light, 
Whence gathering shadows round the heart shed dark and en 





dless night 


What can sorrow do ? it weaveth memories, and the mind 
Prostrate in ruins layeth to its influence resigned ; 
Affection’s healthful current, the sweetest and the best, 
Lost amid floods of bitterness—the waters of unrest, 


What can sorrow do ? it vaunteth reason’s boasted sway ; 
Philosophy’s vain-glorious dreams, sets forth in cold array, 

And when the combat’s o’er and gained, ’tis found the foe hath reft. 
The heart of hope and innocence, and pride hath only left! 


What can sorrow do ? it bringeth the sinner home to God ; 

The stubborn willit bendeth, beneath His chastening rod : 

As gold by fire is purified, from out that furnace dread, 

The broken heart, by mercy cleansed, is heavenwaid gently led. 


C,A.M.W. 
—————— 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POET GRAY. 
BY E. JES886E. 


‘* And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawa, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way : 


“ Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain!” 

Every thing in the neighbourhood of Windsor is redolent of Gray. 
Here his joys began, and his sorrows ended, but his poetry still breathes 
its inspirations in all we see around. 

Perhaps there have been very few scenes more flattering to the genius 
of a poet than the one exhibited at the sale of Gray’s manuscripts, at 
Evans’s auction-room in Bond Street in the winter of 1845. Every scrap 
of his writing was eagerly bonghtup. His Elegy, on one sheet of paper, 
was purchased for one hundred pounds ; and his Odes for one hundred 
guineas. A letter sold for eleven guineas; and almost every thingelse in 
proportion. But what struck me more than anything else at the sale of 
these numerous and interesting ges em was the fact that, from nearly 
his earliest boyhood to the latest period of his life, everything had been 
written with an extreme neatness ever, characteristic of the poet. 
deed there was a degree of elegance in all he wrote, which, perbaps, ha 
never been surpassed. One ot his favourite studies was Natural History, 
and this is shown by the marginal notes which he wrote in his copy of 
Linneus, and in Hudson’s Flora Anglica. He almost entirely filled the 
tenth edition of the Systema Nature of Linnwus with notes and observa- 





flight,” or the complaint of the * moping ow!,” that Gray’s genius pleases 
most, and has done so much to immortalize his memory. That he stu- 
died nature, and wooed her charms in the delightful neighbourhood of 
Stoke, as well as in the wilder scenery of Italy, cannot be doubted. In 
fact, his mind appeared to be peculiarly adapted to enjoy rural scenes 
and rural objects, tinctured as it was w ith a dislike to the more bustling 
scenes of life, and this induced a voluntary seclusion from the world. 
Under such circumstances, nature opened to him resources of which he 
eagerly availed himself, and which probably tended more than anything 
elseto dispel that dejection of spirits and mental uneasiness of which be 
complains in several of his letters. It is, indeed, sad to think that a man 
of such talents as Gray, with so many acquirements, with such virtues 
and such humanity, blameless in his life, aud disinterested in all his pur- 
suite, should have suffered inthe way he describes himself to have done. 
He appears, however, to have met death with great tranquillit 

In one of his note-books, there is a slight sketch in verse o 
character. It was written in 1761. 

* Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importa ne, 

He had not the method of making a fortune; 
Could love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd; 
No very great wit, he believed ina God. 

A post or a pension he did not desire, 

So left church and state to Charles Townshend and squire.” 

The cause of Gray’s quarrel with Horace Walpole has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Various causes have been assigned for it; but [ re- 
cently heard one mentioned, which is sufficient to account for the silence 
of Gray’s biographer during the lifetime of Walpole, when the memoirs 
of Gray were written, and, also, for the unwillingness the former evinced 
to enter intothe subjec t, except by charging himself with the chief blame. 
The fact, | have been assured, was, that Gray had threatened to acquaint 
Sir Robert Walpole with his son’s extravagance and dissipation when 
they were travelling together in Italy, and that Walpole, hearing he would 
do this, had opened some of Gray's letters. Gray very properly resented 
this as a most unjustifiable ect, and parted from hiscompanion. This will 
account for a passage in the manuscript of the Rev. W. Cole, who lived 
in terms of intimacy with Gray during the latter part of his life. “ When 
matters,’ he rema rks, “‘ were made up between Gray and Walpole, and 
the .atter asked Gray to Strawberry Hill, when he came, he, without 
any ‘ceremony, told Walpole that he came to wait on him as civility re- 
quired, but by no means would he ever be there on the terms of his 
lormer friendship, which he had totally cancelled.” 

Mr. Mitford hes observed, that this account does not seem at all in- 
consis tent with the independence and manly freedom which always ac- 
compan iéd the actions and opinions of Gray. 

I am awar e how very defective this short notice of him is; but, resid- 
ingin the neighbourhcod where he lived, and constantly frequenting the 
spot where his remains were deposited, I could not refrain from adding 
mine to the many accounts of a poet so greatly admired. It has been 
said of him, that he joias to the sublimity of Milton. the elegance and har- 


this own 


\mony of Pope, and that nothing was wanting to render him, perhaps, the 


rst poet in the Engtisk language, but to have written a little more. 
—_—_—@~—— 
MEMOIR OF BEETHOVEN 


BY MISS THOMASINA ROSS, 








tions. He appears to have read Aristotle’s treatise on Zoology, and ex- 
plained some difficult passages in it, ia consequence of his own observa- | 
tions. 

It was evident, also, that he understood all the rich varieties of Gothic 
architecture, which he probably studied in rape it when he was abroad. 
He also acquired a considerable knowledge of heraldry, and left behind 
him many gevealogical papers which proved him to have become master 
of the subject. 

His notes in the catalogue of the pictures at Wilton, show that he had 
a fine taste for painting, and his sketches not only in the Systema Nature, 
of the heads of birds, and insects, both in their natural size and magnified, 
with some other drawings, prove that he was no mean proficient in the 
art of drawing. Nor was he ignorant of music, if we may judge by what 
had belonged to him, and which was sold with his books and manu- 
scripts. 

so would appearto have beena favourite amusement of Gray’s, 
but especially floriculiure; and in his pocket journals, some of which 
were sold, he noticed the opening of leaves and flowers, as well as of the 
birds, insects, &c., seen by him at different periods, and much of his time 
must have been passed in these studies. 

But on much smaller matters he bestowed attention. A friend of mine 

purchased at the sale of his library, a book of cookery, in which he had 
entered observations on the dishes of Mons. St. Clouet and Mr. W. Ver- 
ral,and which the poet has altered and amended. The fly-leaves are 
filled with recipes for savory stews and hashes, and he remarks that he 
had tried one and found it bad. 
_ Such isa short sketch of some of the acquirements of Gray. Bat it is 
in his poetry that we trace his talents and genius: and how much of it is 
connected with this neighbourbood in which he lived, and how much has 
he added to its interest?’ His churchyard, as Dr. Johnson observed, 
“abounds with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with sen- 
timents to which every bosom returns an echo.” It may also be said of 
Gray, that he was one of those few persons in the annals of literature, 
who did not write for the sake of profit; he evidently shunned the idea of 
ang erent an author by profession. Whether this was owing toa cer- 
tain degree of pride, to his high sense of honour, or to his good breeding, 
may remain a doubt, but he certainly did not seek for advantages from his 
ey pursuits. 

While he was staying with his relations at Stoke, Gray wrote and sent 
to his friend West, that beautiful Ode on Spring, which begins— 


“Lo! where the rosy bosom’d hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 
Disclose the long expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year !” &c. 


This ode he sent, as soon as he had written it, to Mr. West, but he 
was dead before the letter which enclosed it had arrived. It was re- 
turned to him unopened. The Ode contains a kind of presentiment of 
the death of one so much beloved, and the lines, so well known to the 

mirers of Gray, are extremely pathetic and beautiful. 

Mr. West died in the twenty-sixth year of his age, and this circum- 
stance adds a double interest to this beautiful ode. 

The Ode to Adversity, and that on a distant prospact of Eton, were 
oth of them written within three months after the death of Mr. West. 
His sorrow, also, for this event, was shown in a very affectionate sonnet, 
which concludes thus— 


“} fruitless mourn for him that cannot Lear, 
And weep the more, because I weep in vain.” 
But it was as a lover of nature—of these little incidents in rural life 


—of facts and circumstances in what he saw around him, whether the 
Varied scenery of Stoke, the “beetle with its drowsy hum,” and“ droning 


| aud inviolab 


An eminent composer of the sixteenth century, Claudio Monteverde of 
Cremona, was the first who ventured to break through the orthodox 
rules of counterpoiut, which before his time had been regarded as sacred 
le. Throwing aside the fetters imposed on him by the 
composers of earlier days, Monteverde boldly struck out a path for him- 
self. In like manner did Beethoven daringly break (through pre-establish- 
ed rules, and, (he consequence was, that inthe early part of his career he 
was exposed to the same sort of censure which two centaries previously 
had assailed the contrapuntist of Cremona. His innovations far outstrip- 
ped those of Haydn and Mozart, who, in their turn, had deviated from the 
still more rigid laws bbserved by H.ndel and Sebastian Bach. But 
Beethoven was bappily endowed with an independence of mind which 
‘enabled him to pursue his course heedless of critical reproof, and the 
mighty power of his genius soon triumphed over all opposition. At the 
commencement of the present century Beethoven's grand orchestral 
compositions would scarcely have been listened to any where but in Ger- 
many ; and now no composer can be said to enjoy more universal admi- 
ration. 
ner, and, by his bold, energetic, and original style, he carried off the 
prize of musical Olympus. 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born on the 17th of December, 1770, at 
Bonn. His father was a singer attached to the Electoral Chapel, and his 
grandfather, who is said to have been a native of Maestricht,* was music 
director at Boun in the time ofthe Elector Clemens. It has been alleged 
that Beethoven was a natural son of Frederick the Great. This story, 
which is entirely devoid of foundation, occasioned great annoyauce to 
Beethoven, who, however, satisfactorily refuted it. Ia a letter on the 
subj.ct, addressed to his friend, Dr. Wegeler, daved 1826, he, very much 
to his honour, requests the doctor“ will make known to the world the 
uublemished character of his mother.’ 

Beethoven received elementary instruction ata public school, whilst 
his father taught him'music at home, where he studied the pianoforte and 
violin. When practising the latter instrument, he was accustomed to re- 
tire to a closet ina remote part of the house ; and it is related, that, as 
he began to play, aspider used to let itself down from the ceiling, and 
alight upon the instrument. The young musicien became interested in 
watching this spider, and in endeavouring to discover how its movements 
might be influeuced by music. One day his mother happened to enter 
the closet when the spider had settled itself on the violin. Casting her 
eyeon what she supposed to be an unpleasant intruder, she whisked it 
away with her handkerchiet, and killed it. This incident is said to have 
produced a most powerful effect on the sensitive mind of Beethoven, and 
it was some time before he recovered from the melancholy into which it 
planged him. 

At the age of 15, Beethoven having attained great proficiency on the 
organ, was appointed organist to the chapel of the Elector of Cologne, 
and the emperor, Joseph II., settled upon him a small pension. Being 
desirous of profiting by the instruction of Haydn, he obtained the elect- 
or’s permission to reside in Vienna for a few years ; and in 1792 he left 
Bonn for that purpose. All the talent of musical Germany was at that 
time congre gated in the Austrian capital, and Beethoven, then in his 
twenty-second year, was so charmed with the congenial society by which 
he found himself surrounded, that he resolved to make Vienna bis per- 
manent place of abode. ‘‘ Here wil! I stay,” said he to himeelf, “even 
though the emperor should cut off my pension.” He carried this reso- 
lution into effect, and, with the exception of one or two visits to Leipsic 
and Berlin, he spent the remainder of his life in or near Vienna. But he 
did notlong continue the pupil of Haydn, with whom he soon became 
dissatisfied, Even at that early period of his life his temper was marked 


_ * The preposition van attached to Beethoven's name denotes his Flem- 
ish descent, 





by caprice and singularity, and a determined resolution to follow his own 
taste and opinions in all questions relating to composition and scoring, 
rendered him a most refractory and wayward pupil." He would not ac- 
knowledge himself to have been the pupil of Haydn, because, as he af. 
firmed, he had never learned anything from him.t When Haydn left 
Vienna on his second visit to England, Beethoven rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for their separation. He then began to take lessons 
from the celebrated Albrechtsberger, who, like Haydn, found him tho- 
roughly uutrac‘able. 

Among the many Cistinguished acquaintance formed by Beethoven 
soon alter his arrival in Yieuna, may be numbered the princely family of 
Lichnowsky. Prince Kari Lichnowsky, who had been a pupil of Mozart, 
was the Micenas of the musical professors then in Vienna. The prince 
assigned to Beethoven a yearly pension of six hundred florins, and he be- 
came the paternal friend of the young composer. The princess, also a 
most accomplished musician, extended to him the affection of a mother. 
The attentions lavished on him by this illustrious couple were almost lu- 
dicrous ; and, truly, the eccentricities, and the strange temper of their 
protégé must frequently have taxed their indulgence to the utmost. 
Taking a retrospect of this period of his life, he observes, in a letter toa 
friend: ‘The princess treated me with grandmotherly fondness, and 
sometimes | could well-nigh bave persuaded myself that she would have 
a glass shade put over me, lest I should be touched or breathed on by 
persons whom she deemed unworthy to approach me.” ' 

In this brightest interval of the great composer’s existence, whilst ke was 
mingling in the gayest and most intellectual circlesof Viennese society, he 
conceived an ardent and romantic attachment for a lady of noble “po 
This affair is alluded to by some of his biographers, but in a manner suffi- 
eiently vague to warrant the inference that it was clouded in mystery. Beet- 
hoven’s correspondence contains several letters to this lady. They ar ad- 
dressed to “ Julia,” and from their tenor it is obvious that an ob tace 
more formidable than difference of rank rendered a union with the object 





He disdaixed to copy his predecessors in the most distant man- | 


of his affections impossible. A paper, in hisown handwriting, contains 
the following passage, evidently referring to this subject : . 

* Love—love alone is capable of conferring on mea happier state of 
existence. Oh, heaven! let me at length find her,—she who may strengthen 
me in virtue—who may larcfully be mine.” . 

But, whatever may be the facts connected with this unfortunate attach. 
ment, it furnished iaspiration for one of Beethoven’s most exquisite produc- 
tions, viz. the Sonata Op. 27. The composition ‘is known throughout 
Austria by the mame of the “ Moonlight Sonata”—a name intended merely 
to indicate the tender and romantic colouring with which it is imbued. In 
the published copies, the title and dedication differ from the style in which 
they appear in the composer’s MS., where the following words are written 
at the head ofthe composition: “Sonata quasi Fantasia dedicata alla 
Madamazzl!i Contessa Giulietta di Guicciardi.” 

During an interval of ten or twelve years, the first performances of all 
Beethoven’s works regularly took place at Prince Lichnowsky’s musical 
parties. Op tlyaoccasion on which the celet rated Razumowsky Quartett 
was first a the“performers were, Schuppenzigh (first violin), Sina 
(second), Works (viola), and Kraft alternately with isabetvicionsel==) In 
the frequent rehearsals of that quartett, Beethoven seemed to have infused 
fnto the souls of the performers some portion of his own sublime spirit, 
and the result was a degree of perfection which enraptured the assembled 
cognoscentiv 

Beethoven’s quartett music, which may be said to have opened a new 
world of art full of sublime concep‘ions and revelations, found worthy inter- 
preters in the four greac instrumentalists above named, over the purity of 
whose ne the composer watched with unceasing anxiety. In 
1825, when one of his last difficult quartetts was to be per‘ormed before a 
very select audience, he sent to Schuppenzigh, Sina, Wess, and Linke, the 
pre respectively allotted to them, accompanied by the following droll 

etter: 
“* My dear Friends, 

“ Herewith each of you will receive what belongs to him, and yon are 
hereby engaged to play, on condition that each binds himself upon his hon- 
our to do his best to distinguish himself, and to surpassthe rest. This pa- 
per must be signed by each of those who have to cooperate in the perfor- 
mance in question. ‘* Beethoven,” 
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In the year 1800, the grand oratorio of the “ Mount of Olives” was com- 
menced, and whilst engaged on that work, the composer experienced the 
first symptoms of the deafness which subsequently became so fatal. He 
wrote the “ Mount of Olives” during a summer sojourn at Hetzendorf, a 
village contiguous to the gardens of the imperial palace of Schonbrunn. At 
that place he spent several summers in complete seclusion, and there he 
composed his“ Fidelio,” in 1805. Beethoven used to relate that he wrote 
these two great works in the thickest part ofthe wood in the park of Schon- 
brunn, seated between two branches of an oak, which shot out near the 
ground from the trunk of the tree. Schindler mentions that, in the year 
1823, he visi'ed that part of the park in company with Beethoven, and that 
he then saw the tree which conjured up many interesting reminiscences. 

A lingering fit of illness accompanied by increase Gantnann, disabled him, 
for the space of two or three years, from proceeding with a work which he 
had long previously planned out. This was the Sinfonia Eroica, intended 
as a homage of Napoleon, then First Consul of the Freach republic} A 
copy of the sinfonia, with a dedication to the conqueror of Marengo, was 
on the point of being despatched to Paris, through the French embassy at 
Vienna, when intelligence was received that Napoleon had caused himself 
to be proclaimed Emperor of the French. On hearing this, Beethoven 
tore off the title leaf of the symphony, and flung the work itself on the floor 
with a torrent of execration against the ‘new tyrant.” So great was 
Beethoven’s vexation at this event, that it was long ere he could be persua- 
ded to present his composition to the world. When it subsequently ap- 
peare!, the words “ Per festegiare ii souvenire d’ un grand’uomo’”’ were ap- 
pended to the title, 

The next grand labour of the composer was his operaef “ Fidelio,” 
which was first performed under the title of ‘‘ Leonora,” at the Theater an 
der Wien. To this opara, Beethoven composed no less than four over- 


* His unwillingness to copform to rules is exemplified in the following 
anecdote related by Ries, in his ‘* Notizen ueber Beethoven." “One day, 
during a walk, I was talkingto him of two consecutive-fifths which oc- 
cur in one of his earliest violin quartetts in C minor, and which, to my 
surprise, sound most harmoniously. Beethoven did not know what I 
meant, and would not believe the intervals could be fifths. He soon pro- 
duced the piece of music paper which he was in the habit of carrying about 
with him, and I wrote down the passage with its four parts. When I had 
thus proved myself to be right, he said, ‘ Well, and who forbids them?’ 
Not knowing what to make of this question, I was silent, and he repeat- 
ed it several times until I at length replied, ‘Why, it is one of the ver 
first rules.’ He, however, still repeated his question, and I answered, 
‘Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fuchs, &c.—in fact, all our theorists.’ ‘ Well, 
then, J permit them,’ was his final answer.” 

t At this ungracious treatment, Haydn very naturally feltoffended ; but 
however true it might be that he had /earned nothing from his master, 
yet traces of Haydn’s classic elegance of style are clearly discernible in 
some of Beethoven’s early works. 

+ The idea is saidto have been suggested to the composer by Bernadotte, 
at that time French Ambassador in Vienna. 
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tures and rejected them allby turns. The splendid overture in E (that 
now performed with the opera), wasnot written tillthe year 1815. 

In 1809 the appointment of kapell-meister to the King ot Westphalia was 
offered to Beethoven with a salary of 600 ducats. However, it was consi- 
dered discreditavle to Austria to suffer the great composer, whom she proud- 
ly called her own, to be transferred to any other country. _Accordingly 
the Arckduke Rudolph, Prince Kinsky, and Prince Lobkowitz, offered to 
settle upon him an annuity of 4000 florins, on condition that ne would not 
quit Austria—a condition to which Beethoven readily acceded. 

All persons of intelligence and taste, who visited Vienna, eagerly sought 
an introduction to Beethoven : the consequence was that he was beset by 
visitors from all parts of the world, Who approached him with the deference 
they would have rendered to a sovereign. Among the eminent persons 
introduced to the composer in the year 1810, was Bettina Brentano, bet- 
ter known as Madame Von Arnim. ‘That celebrated lady has described her 
interviews with the composer in her lerers to Goethe, contained in the well. 
known publication entitled, ‘‘ Goethe’s Brietwechsel mit cinem Kinde. 
Bettina paved the way to a personal acquaintance between Goethe and 
Beethoven; and these twoeminent men met for the firsttime in the summer 
of 18i2at Toeplitz. ? 2 

Whilst straggling with declining + health and constantly increasing 
deafaess, Beethoven produced many of his immortal works j among 
others the symphony in A major, and the “ Battle Symphony.” The lat- 
ter was composed in commemoration of the battle of Vittoria. It isa 
magnificent specimen of that style of composition called by the Germans 
tonmalerei [musica!-painting], and it portrays with graphic powers, 
through the medium of sounds, the horrors of war, and the triumph of vic- 
tory. There is one passage in the piece, which, though trifling in itself, 
is indicative of the master-mind of he composer. At the opening of the 
symphony, the air of “ Marlbrook” is introduced as the national march 
slagad by the French troops whilst advancing. But as the battle pro- 
ceeds, it becomes evident to the hearer that the French are giving way, 
and they are falling in numbers before the Britisharmy. At length the 
band, which at the commencement of the conflict was spiritedly playing 
« Marlbrook,” is gradually dispersed, and only one fifer is heard attempt- 
ing to keep up the fast fleeting valour of his countrymon by the inspiring 
strain of the favourite march. But the so itary musician is wearied and 
dispirited, aud he now plays “ Marlbrook” in the minor key, slowly and 
sorrowfully, and in broad contrast with the gay allegro which marked its 
commencement. This is a trae touch of nature. 

The first performance of the “ Battle Symphony” took place in the 
Hall of the University of Vienna, in December, 1812, and the proceeds 
of the performance were destined fur the benefit of Austrian and Bava- 
rian soldiers disabled at the battle of Hanau. On this occasion the lead- 
ing musicians of Germany took the most subordinate parts in the orches- 
tra, all feelings of professional importance being merged in sentiments of 
charity and patriotism. In a letter of thanks addressed to the orchestral 
rformers, Beethoven observes :—“ On me devolved the task of condact- 
ing the whole, because the music was my composition ; but had it been 
by any one else, I should have taken my place at the great drum just as 
cheerfully as Hummel did, for we were all actuated solely by the pure feel- 
ing of patriotism, and a willingness to exert our abilities for those who 
had sacrificed so much for us.” 

The cantata, entitled Die Glorreiche Augenblick, was composed in ho- 
nour of the Congress of Vienna, during which the allied sovereigns show- 
ed marked attention to Beethoven, and the Emperor Alexander repeated- 
ly visited him. 

From the year 1815 Beethoven's life was overclouded by an sccumu- 
lation of anfortunate circumstances, which rendered him deplorably un- 
happy. The lop of a portion of the pension settled on him in 1309 had 
greatly diminished his pecuniary resources. Added to this a nephew, 
who was under his guardianship, whom he tenderly loved, and for } 
p omg he had made great sacrifices, deeply afflicted him by his miscon- 

uct, 

His deafness speedily increased so much as to deprive him almost to- 
tally of the sense of hearing, and consequently, to unfit him for conduct. 
ing an orchestra, A touching instance of this unfitness is related by 
Schindler. It occurred when Beethoven was invited to conduct his* Fi- 
delio,” a: the court opera house at Vienna. He took the ¢empi either 
much too quick, or much too slow, tothe great embarrassment of the 
singers and the orchestra. ‘For some time,” says Schindler, “ the efforts of 
Kapell Meister Umlauf kept the performers together, but it was soon 
found impossible to proceed, and it was necessary to say to poor Beet- 
hoven,* This willnot do” But no one had the courage to say these 
words, and when Beethoven perceived a certain embarrassment in 
every countenance, he motioned me to write down to him what it meant. 











In a few words | stated the cause, at the same time entreating him to 
desist, on which he immediately Jeit the orchestra. The melancholy which 
seized him after this painful incident was not dispelled the whole day, and 
during dinner he utiered not a sing!e word.” 

Having completed his ninth symphony, he planned two great works. 
One was an oratorio, to be entitled *‘ The Victory of the Cross ;’’ the 
other, which he proposed making the grand effort of his life,—the concla- 
sion of his arlistical exertions—was to set Govethe’s “ Faust” tomusic. But 
these works, together wiih a projected requiem, were all laid aside, for the 
purpose of proceeding with some quartetts, which the Russian Prince Ni | 
colas Galitzin had commissioned him to compose. For these quartetts, | 
the Prince agrezd to pay the sum of 125 ducats, but Beethoven never 
received a fraction of the money. On these quartettshe was occupied for 
several years, his progress being repeatedly interrupted by ill bealth. 
The first work seuteena after his partial recovery froma protracted indis- 
position, was the quartett, (No. 12) with the remarkable adagio, having 
affixed it to the words: * Canzione di rengraziamento in modo lidico of- 
ferta alla Divinita da un guarilo.”’ But the convalescence thus beanti- 
fully commemorated was not of long duration. The composer was soon 
seized with inflammation of the lungs, accompanied by symptoms of dropsy, 
which confined him to his bed, and utterly disabled him from Writing. It 
is melancholy to reflect that in this sad condition, Beethoven was painfully 
pressed by pecuniary difficulties. Tu the disgrace of the Viennese, who 
were then in the delirium of what was not inaptly called the Rossini fever, 
their own great musician was neglected and forgotten, But for a donation 
of L.100 sent to Beethoven by the Philharmonic Society, who had pre- 
viously, on two Occasions, invited him to London, he must have wanted 
comforts andeven necessaries. After lingering for some time in a bhope- 
less condition, symptoms of a speedy termination to his sufferings 
appeared, and he breathed his last on the 26th of March, 1827. 

The character of Beethoven affords a curious subject of speculation for | 
the observer of the phenomena of the human mind; and it must not be 
supposed that the materials collected by the industry and curiosity of the 
various biographers are exhausted in the above brief memoir of this extra- 
ordinary man. The struggle between the conscious authority of the lofty 
mind, and the internal conviction of defective personal qualifications (a 
struggle forcibly marked on the character of Beethoven), remains yet to 
be portrayed.; His aspirations for the beautiful—unatiainable even by 
his mastery over the resources of art,—his honourable contempt of vulgar 
ambition and sordid meanness—his blighted affections,—the gradual decay 
and final loss of that faculty regarded by the multitude as the one on which 
his very existence and claim to attention must depend,—(for who would be- 
fore have believed in the possibility of a deaf musician ? )—all these circum- 
stances have yet to be traced in their operation until the dreary end closes 
upon the great Beethoven; dead, even before death, to’ the glory which 
was expanding round his name.— Bentley's Miscellany. 
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MY ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE AT PARIS. 
. From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


He told his story with a spirit and military conciseness that riveted 
my attention as much as the real pungency of the incidents. Its first por- 
tion, relating to his London career, informed me little beyond what I 
already knew, or, ai least, had conjectured. It was the every-day tale ofa 
heedless, inexperienced youth, suddenly cast without guide or Mento 
upon the ocean of life, and striking in tarn against all the shoals that strew 
the perilous waters. He had been bubbled by gentlemanly swindlers— 
none of your low, seedy rapscallions, but men of style and fashion, even 
of family, but expecially of honour, who would have shot him, had he pre- 
sumed to doubt their word, but made no scruple of genteel picking his 
ety He had been duped by designing woman, spunged upon by false 
friends, pillaged by unprincipled tradesmen. He never thought of mak- 
ing a calculation—except ona horse-race, and then he was generally 








wrong,—or of looking at an account, or keeping one; but, when he wanted | 


money, and his banker wrote him word he had overdrawn, he just sent 
his autograph to his stockbroker, prefizing the words “ Sejl five hundred, 
or a thousand,” as the case might be. For some time these laconic man- 
dates were obeyed without remarks, but at last, towards the close of the 
London season, the broker, the hignly respectable Mr. Cashup, of Change 
Alley, called upon his young client, whose father he had known for many 
years, and ventured a geutle remoustrance on such an alarming consump- 
tion of capital. Frank affected to laugh at the old gentleman s caution, 
and told an excellent story that evening, after a roaring supper, about 
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the square-toed cit, the wise man of the East, who made a pilgrimage to 
St James’s, to preach a sermon on frugality. Evertherless, the prodigal 
was startled by the statements of the man of business, He was unaware 
how deeply he had dipped into his principal, and felt something like 
alarm upon discoveriog that he had got through more than half his small 
fortune. This, in little more thanayear! Fora moment he felt inclined 
to reform, abandon dissipation, and apply to some profession. But the 
impulse wasouly momentary. How cvuuld he, the gay Frank Oakley, the 
flower of fashion, and admiration of the town (so atleast he thought him- 
self), bend his proud epirit to pore over parchments in a barristers cham- 
bers, or to smoke British havanas, and spit the bridge ofa country town, 
as ensign ina marching regiment? Was he to read himself blind at col- 
lege, to find himself a curate at thirty, with a hundred a-year anda 
breeding wife? Or washe to go to India, to get shot by Sikbs, or carried 
off by a jungle fever? Forbid it, heaven! What would Stam and Martin- 
gale,and Mademoiselle Batrechat, and all his fast and fashionable acquaint- 
ances, male and female, say to such declension! The thought was over- 
whelming, and thereupon Oakley resolved to give up all idea of earning 
an honest living, to “ drown care,” “damn the consequences,” and act 
up to the maxim he had frequently professed, when the champagne corks 
were flying at his expense for the benefit of a circle of admiring friends, 
of “a short life anda merry one.” Sohe stoppedin London till the very 
close of the season, ‘keeping the game alive,” as he expressed it, to the 
last, and then started for the Continent. An attempt torecruit bis finances 
at Baden-Baden terminated, as might be expected, in their further reduc. 
tion, and at last he found his way to Paris. Unfortunately for him, his 
rainous career in Engiand had been so short, and his self-conceit and great 
opinion of bis own knowing, had made him so utterly reject the advice 
and experience of the very few friends who cared a rush for his welfare, 
that he was still in the state of a six-day old puppy, and as unable to take 
care himself. More than half ruined, he persevered his illusions; still 
believed in the sincerity of fashionable acquaintances, in the fidelity of 
histrionic mistresses, in the disinterestedness of mankind in general, or 
at leest, of that portion of it with which he habitually associated. ‘The 
bird had left half its feathers with the fowler, but was as willing as ever 
to run again into the snare. And at Paris snares were plentiful, well-baited 
and carefully covered up. 

“ IT can scarcely define the society into which I got at Paris,” said Oakley, 
when he came to this part of his history. “ It was of a motley sort, gath- 
ered from all quarters, and, upon the whole, rather pleasant than respectable, 
It consisted partly of persons I had known in England, either Englishmen 
or dashing young Frenchmen of fortune, whose acquaintance I had made 
during their visits to London a few months previously, I had also several 
letters of introduction, some of which gave me entrance into the best Paris. 
ian circles, but these 1 generally neglected, preferring the gay fellows for 
whom I bore commendatory scrawls from my London associates. But pro- 
bably my best recommendation was my pocket, still tolerably garnished, and 
the recklessness with which I scattered my cash. I felt myself on the high 
road to ruin, but my down-hill course had given such impetus to my crazy 
vehicle, that I despaired of checking it, and shut my eyes to the inevitable 
smash awaiting me at the bottom. 

“Tt was not long in coming. Although educated in France, and conse- 
quently speaking the language asa native, 1always took more kindly to 
my own countrymen than to Frenchmen, and gradualiy | detached myself 
unconsciously from those with whom I had spent much of my time when 
first in Paris, Lexchanged for the worse, in making my sole companions 
of a set of English scamps, who asked no better than to assist at the pluck- 
ing of such a pigeon as myself. At first they treated me with tenderness, 
fearing to spoil their game by a measureof wholesaleplunder. They 
made much of me, frequently favoured me with their company at dinner, 
occasionally forgot their purses and borrowed from mine, forgetting repay- 
ment, and got up card parties, at which, however, | was sometimes allowed 








to come off a winner, But my gains were units and my lossestens. An 


imprudent revelation accelerated the catastrophe. My chosen intimate was 
one Harry Darvel, a tall pale man, about five years older than myself, who 
would have been good-louking, but for the uapleasant shifting expression 
of his gray eyes, and for a certain cold rigidity of feature, frequently seen 
in persons of the profession [ afterwards found he exercised, I first made 
his acquaintance at Baden, met him by appointment at Paris, and he soon 
became my chiefassociate. I know little of him, except that he had a large 
acquaintance, lived in good style, spent his money freely, and was one of 
the most amusing companions | had ever had. By this time I began to see 
through flattery, when it was not very adroitly administered, and to suspect 
the real designs of some of the vultures that flocked about me- Dar 
vel never flititered me; his manner was blunt, almostto roughness; ne 
occasionally gave me advice, and affected friendship and anxiety for my 
welfare. ‘ You are youngin the world,’ he would say to me, ‘ youknowa 
good deal for the;time you have been in it, but Iam an old stager, and have 
been six seasons in Paris for your one. I don’t want to dry-nurse you, nor 
are you the man to let me, but two heads are better than one, and you mgy 
sometimes be gladof ahint. Ths is a queer town, and there are aa infir- 
nal lot of swindlers about.’ I little dreamed that my kind adviser was one 
of the most expert of the class he denounced, but reposed full trust in him, 
and, by attending to his disinterested suggestions, gradually detached my- 
self from my few really respectable associates, and delivered myself entirely 
into his hands, and those of his assistant Puilistincs. Upon an unlucky 
day, when a letter of warning from my worthy old stockbroker had revie- 
ed former anxieties in my mind, I made Daivel my confidant, and asked 
counsel of him to repair my broken fortunes, He heard me without betray- 
ing surprise, said he would think the matter over,and that something would 
assuredly turn up, talked vaguely of advantageous appointments, which 
he had interest in England to procure, assured me of his sympathy and 
friendship, and bade me not despond, but keep my heart up, for that I had 
plenty of time to turn in, and meanwhile I must jiimit my expenses, and 
not Le offended if he cecasionally gave me a friendly check when he saw 
me ‘ oulrunning the constable.’ Histone and promises cheered me, and I 
again forgot my critical position, Little did I dream that my misplaced 
confidence had sealed my doom. If I had hitherto been spared, it was from 
no excess of mercy, but because my real circumstances were unknown, my 
fortune overrated, and a fear entertained of prematurely scaring the game 
vy toorapid an attack, It was now ascertained that the goose might be 
slaughtered, without any sacrificeof golden eggs. Darvel now knew 
exactly whatIwas woith,—barely two thousand pounds. That gone, | 
should bea beggar. Fortwo days he never lost sight of me, accompanied 


| me every where and kept me ina whirl of dissipation, exerted to the ut- 


most his amusing powers, which were very considerable, and did all he 
could to raise my spirits. The third morning hecameto breakfast with 
me. 

“* Dine at my roums, to-day,’ said he, as he sat puffing a Turkich pipe, 
after making me laugh to exhaustion at a ridiculous adventure that had 
befallen him the night before. ‘ Bachelor fare, you know—brace of fowls 
anda gigot, a glass of that Chambertin you so highly approve, and a little 
chicken hazard afterwards. Quite quiet—shan’t allow you to play high. 
We'll have a harmless, respectable evening. I will ask Lowther and the 
Bully. Dine at seven, to bed at twelve.’ 

“I readily accepted, and we strolled out to invite the other guesis. A 
few minutes’ walk brought us to the domicileof Thomas Ringwood, Esq., 
known amongst his intimates as the Bully, a sobriquet be owed to his 
gruff voice, blustering tone, and skil! as a pugilist and cudgel player, 
He was a member of a well known and highly respectable English family, 
who had done all in their power to keep him from disgracing their name 
by his blackguard propensities, In dress and manner he atfocted the 
plain bluff Englishman, were a blue coat,.beaver gloves (or none at all), 
and a hat broad in the brim, spoke of all foreigners with supreme con- 
tempt, and of himself as honest Tom Ringwovd. This lip honesty and as- 
sumed bluntness were a standing joke with those who knew his zeal char- 
acter, but passed muster as perfectly genuine with ingenuous and newly 
imported youngsters like myself, who took him for a wealthy and respec- 
table English gentleman, the champion of fair play, jast as at arace, or 
fair, boobies take for a bona-fide farmer the portly individual in brown 
tops, who so loudly expresses his confidence in the chances of the thim- 
a rg, andip the probity of the talented individual who man@uvres the 
‘ little pea.’ 

*: Ringwood was at his rooms, having ‘half a rouud’ with the Oxford 
Chicken, a promising young bruiser who, having recently killed his man 
1n a prize-fight, had come over to Paris for change of air. There was 
bottled English porter onthe table, sand upon the floor to prevent slip- 
ping, and the walls were profusely adorned with portraits of well-known 
pugilists, eketches of steeple-chases, boxing-gloves, masks, and siogle- 

sticks. Jn the comfortable embraces of an arm-chair sat Archibald Low. 
ther, Honest Tom's particular ally, who, in every respect, was the very 
Opposite of his Achates. Lowther affected the foreiguer and dandy as 
much as Ringwood assumed the bluff and rustic Briton; wore beard and 
moustaches, and brilliant waistcoats, owned shirt-studs by the score and 
rings by the gross, lisped out his words with the aid of a silver tooth-pick, 
and was never seen without a smile of supreme ainiabilily upon his dark 
handsome countenance. Fortunately, both these gentlemen were dis- 
engaged for the evening. The day passed in lounging and billiard play- 
ing, Varied by luncheon and a fair allowance of liquids, and at half past 
seven we satdown to dinner. It did not occur to me at the time that, 
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not warn his servant of expected guests, or return home till within an 
hour of dinner time. 

“ Nevertheless, all was in readiness; not the promised fowl and leg of 
mutton, but an exquisite repast, redolent of spices and truffles, with wines 
of every description. I was in high spirits, and drank freely, mixing my 
liquor without scruple, and towards ten o’clock I was much exhilarated, 
although not yet drunk, and still tolerably cognisant of my actions, 
Then came coflee and liqueurs, and whilst Darvel searched in an adjoin- 
ing room for some particularly fine cigars for my special smoking, Low- 
ther cleared a table, and rummaged in the draws for cards and dice, 
whilst Ringwood called for lemons end sugar, and compounded a fiery 
bowl of Kirschwasser punch. It was quite clear we were to Lave a 
night of it. Darvel’s decluration that he would have no high play in his 
rvoms, and would turn every one out at midnight, was replied to by me 
with a boisterous shout of laughter, in which | was vociterousiy joined 
hy Lowther, who, to all appearance, was more than half tipsy. We sat 
down to play for moderate stakes; fortune favoured me at the expense 
of Ringwood and Lowther. The former looked sulky, the latter became 
peevishly noisy and excited, cursed his luck, and insisted on increasing 
the stakes. Darvel strongly objected; as winner, I held myself bound to 
oppose him, and the majority carried the day. The stakes were doubled, 
quadrupled, and at last became extravagantly high. Presently in came 
acouple more ‘ friends,’ in full evening costume, white-waistcoated and 
gold-buttoned, patent leather, starch a buckram from heel to eyebrow. 
They were on their way to a rout at the Marchioness of Montepulciano’s, 
but, seeing light through Darvel’s windows, came up, ‘just to see what 
was going oa.’ With great difficulty they were prevailed upon to take a 
cigar, and a hand at cards, and to disappoint the Marchioness. It was I 
who, inspired by deep potations and eabounded good fellowship, urged 
and insisted upon their stopping. My three friends did not seem 7 
so cordial in their solicitations, and subsequeatly, when I came to thia 
over the night’s proceedings, I remembered a look of vexation exchanged 
between them, upon the entrance of the uninvited vultures who thus in- 
truded for their share of the spoil. Doubtless, the worthy trio would 
rather have kept me to themselves They suppressed their discontent, 
however; externally all was honeyed cordiality and good feeling; the 
Bully made perpetual bowls of punch, and I quatfed the blazing alcohol 
till 1 could scarcely distinguish the pips cn the cards. But scenes like 
these have been too often described for their details to have much inter- 
est. Enough, that at six o'clock the following morning I threw myself 
upon my bed, fevered, frantic, and a beggar. I had given orders upon 
my London agent for the very last farthing I possessed. 


‘“ Lowther to all appearance at least sober and the worst player of the 
party, had been chief winner. Ringwood bad won a little; Madam 
Montepulciano’s friends did not make a bad night's work of it, althoagh 
they declared their gains trifling, but as there hhad been a good deal of 
gold and some bank notes upon the table, it was difficult to say exactly 
how the thing had gone, Darvel, who had frequently made atiempte to 
stop the play—attempts frustrated by Lowther’s drunken violence, 
Ringwood's dogged sullenness, and my own mad eagerness,—was visibly 
a loser; but what mattered that, when his confederates won? There is 
honour amongst thieves, and n» doubt next day witnessed an equitable 
division of the spoils. 

it was the second day after the debauch before I again saw any of m 
kind friends. I spent the greater part of the intervening one in bed, 
exhausted and utterly desponding, revolving in my mind my desperate 
position. I had no heart to go out or see any body. At last Darvel 
called upon me, affected great sorrow for my losses, deplored my obsti- 
nacy in playing high against his advice, and inveighed against Lowther 
for his drunken persistance. Anxiety and previous excess had rendered 
me really unwell; Darvel insisted on sending me his physician, and left 
me with many expressions of kindness, and a promise to call next day. 
All this feigued sympathy was n t lavished without an object; the gang 
had discovered I might still be of use to them. In what way, I did not 
long remain ignorant. During a week or more that [ remained in the 
house, suffering from a sort of low fever, Darvel came daily to sit with 
me, biought me newspapers, told me the gossip of the hour, and not un- 
frequently threw out hints of better times near at hand, when the blind 
goddess should again smile upon. At last [ learned in what way her 
smiles were to be purchased. I was convalescent, my doctor bad paid 
his farewell visi: and pocketed my last napoleon, when Darvel entered 
my room. After the usual commonplace inquiries, he sat down by the 
fire, silent, and with a gloomy countenance. [I could not help noticing 
this, for I was accustomed to see him cheerful and talkative upon his vi- 
sits to me; and | presently inquired if any thing had gone wrong. 

“ ¢ Yes—no—nothing with me exactly, but fur you. [Lam disappvinted 
on your account.’ 

«Qn my account ?’ 

“*Yes, I wrote to England some days ago, urging friends of mine in 
high places to get you a snug berth, and to-day [ have received an- 
swers.’ 

“¢ Well?’ 

“*No, ill—cold comfort enough. Lots of promises, but with an un- 
mistakable hint that many are to be served before me, and that we 
must wait several months,—which with those people means several 
years,—before there will be a claifte of a good wind blowing your way. 
{am infernally sorry for it.’ 

‘“** And Lalso,’, [ replied, mournfully. There was a short pause. 

‘“* * How are you off for the sinews of war,’ said Darvel. 

“*You may find some small change on the chimney-piece—my last 
money.’ 

* ~The devil! This won’tdo. We must fill your exchequer some- 
how. You must be taken care of, my boy.’ 

‘“* Easy to say,’ I answered, ‘but how? Unless you win me a lot- 
tery prize, or show me a hidden treasure, my cash-box is likely to con- 
tinue empty.’ 

‘“‘* Pshaw! hidden treasure indeed! There are always treasures tobe 
found by clever seekers. Nothing without trouble.’ 

“¢T should not grudge that.’ 

“* Perbaps not; but ycu young gentlemen are apt to be so squeamish. 
Nasty particular, as I may say,’ 

“*Pshaw!’ said Lin my turn, ‘you know I can’t afford to be that. 
Money I must have, no matter how.’ 

“IT spoke thoughtlessly, and without weighing my words, but also 
without evil meaning. I mere.y meant to express my willingness to 
work for my living, in ways whose adoption I should have scoffed at a 
fortnight previously. Darvel doubtless understood me differently— 
thought dissipation and reckless extravagance had blunted my sense of 
honour and honesty, and that I was ripe for his purpose. After a min- 
ute or two’s silence— 

“* By the bye,’ he said, ‘are not you intimate with the young D—s, 
son of that rich old baronet, Sir Marmaduke D——?’ . 

“* Barely acquainted,’ I replied, ‘I have seen them once or twice, 
but it ic a long time back, and we should hardly speak if we met. They 
are poor silly fellows, brought up by a fool ofa mother, and by a puri. 
tanical private tutor.’ 

““¢ They have broken loose from the apron string then, for they ar- 
rived here yesterday on their wuy to Italy, Greece, and the Lord knows 
where. Why don’t you call upon them? They are good to know. They 
have swinging letters of credit on Paris and half the towns In Europe.’ 

“«T gee no use ia calling on them, nor any that their letters of credit 
can be to me.’ ‘ 

“*Pshaw! who knows? They are to be a month here: It might 
lead to something.’ 

“«To what?’ I inquired in 


caped Darvel+ 
day—slow of comprehension, as I may 


“* You certainly are dull to-day— Sted, Gab cheat ‘in enecil 
.. a lay-writing ma a wo 
say ecollect what some play 8 Now these D—s are just the 


being an or clever fellows to open. c 
sort yee ef tage sti to pick at, because their shells aie lined 
with pearls, Well, since you wont take a hint, I must speak plainly. 
Dine to-day at the table-d’hote of the Hotel W- The D——’s are 
staying there, and you are safe to fullin withthem. Renew your ac- 
quaintance, or strixe up a fresh one, whichever you please. You are a 
fellow of good address and will have no difficulty in making friends 
with two such Johnny Newcomes. I ly them with Burgundy, bring 
them here or to my ome we will al er and Ringwood, and it 
‘ ed pounds in your pocket. 
gens hy beun a foo! inde if had I doubted for another instant 
the meanings and intentions of myrespectable ally. As by touch ofen- 
chanter’s wand, the scales fell from my eyes; illusions vanished, and iu 
saw myself aud my associates in their right colours, myeelf as a miserab @ 
dupe, them as vile sharpers. So confounded was I by the suddenness of 
the illamination, that for a moment I stood speechless and motionless, 
gazing vacantly into the tempter's face. He took my silence for ace 
quiescence, and opeued bis lips to continue his base hints and instruc- 
tions. Roused into vehement action by the sound of his odious voice, I 
grasped his collar with my left hand, and seizing a horsewhip that lay op- 





differently. A gesture of impatience ete 














although Darvel’s invitation had the appearance of an impromptu, he did 





portunely near, I lashed the miscreant round the room till my erm could 
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ei { th a ase, alarmed by his out- 
nolonger, and till the inmates of the ho a, chormed by Wie eae 


strike 

ies, assembled at the door of my apartinent. ! 
aut I kicked the scoundrel out and remained alone, to mediate at 
joisure upon my past folly and present embarrassments. The former 
was irreparabls, the latter were speedil augmented. [know not what 
Darvel told the master of the house ( subsequently found he had an 
interview with him after his ejection from my room), bat two days later, 
the month being at an end, I received a heavy bill, with an intimation 
that my apartments were let to another tenant, and a request for my 
speedy departure. I was too proud to take notice to this insolence, and 
too poor, under any circumstances, to continue in 80 costly a lodging. 
















“ Should you care to hear, I will give 
tails of my military novitiate and Africa 


thousands of my comrades. A foreign service is rarely an agreeable re- 
fuge, and that of France is undoubtedly the very worst an Englishman 
can enter. The old antipathy to England, weakened in the breasts of 
French civilians, still exists te a great extent amongst the military class- 
es ofthe populatio’. A traditionary feeling of hatred and humiliation 
has been handed down from the days of our Peninsular victories, andes- 
pecially from that of the crowning triumph of Waterloo,—the battle 
ae by treachery, as many Frenchmen aflirm and some positively be- 
ieve. 





Roney I bad none, and it took the sacrifice of my personal effects, in- 
cluding even much 

Iseitled it, however, and removed with a heavy heart, a little portman- 
teau, and a hundred francs in my pocket to a wretched garret in a cheap 

aubourg. 

ae oe think, perhaps, that I acted rashly, and should have sought 
temporary assistance from friends before proceeding to such extremities. 
But the very few, persons who might have been disposed to help me, I 
pad long since neglected for the society of the well dressed thieves by 
whom [ had beenso pitilessly fleeced. And had it been otherwise, I knew 
pothow to beg or borrow. My practice had been giving and lending. 
The first thing I did, when installed in my sizieme at twenty frances a- 
mouth, wasto write to my uncle in England, informing him without 
entering into details, of the knavery of which I had been victim, ex- 
pressing my penitence for past follies, and my desire to atone them by 
a life of industry. 
clareda preference for the military professiou, and entreated, as the 
greatest of favours, and the only one I should ever ask of him, that he 
would precure me a commissiun, either in the British service or Indian 
army. I got an answer by returnof post, and before opening it, augur- 
ed well from sach promptitude. Its contents bitterly disappointed me. 
My uncle’s agent ialormed me, by his emp!oyer’s command, that Mr. 
Oakley, of Oakley Manor, was not disposed to take any notice of a ne- 
phew who bad disgraced him by extravagance and evil courses, 
that any future letters from me would be totally disregarded. 


father’s elder brother. The trifling income I asked would hardly have 


been missed out of the unencumbered income of ten thousand a year. | 


This was my first advertisement of the wide difference between relatives 


and friends. Gradually I gathered experience, paid for, in advance, at | 


aheavy rate. 4 at 

“Of course, I dil not dream of renewing an application thus cruelly 
repalsed, but resolved to rely on myself alone, and to find some occu- 
pation, how. ver humble, sufficient for my subsistence. I had no idea, 
until L tried, of the immense difficulty of procuring such occupation. 
Master ofno trade or handicraft, | knew not which way toturn, or what 
species of employment to soek. I was a good swordeman, and once | 
had a vague notion of teaching fenciag; but even had I had the means to 
establish myself, the profession was already over-stocked; and not a 
regiment of the Par's garrison bat could turn out a score of prevols to 
button me six times for my once. [| could ride, which gualified me for 
a postilion, and had seflicient knowledge of billiards to aspire to the 
honourable post of a marker; but even to such offices—could I have 
stooped to competo for them—I should have been held ineligible with- 
out certificates of character. Aud to whom was I to apply for these? 
To my gay acquaintances of the Cafe de Paris? 
er to whom I had come handsomely accrediled, and who had given me 
a sumptuous dinner in his hotel of the Rue Bergere? Tothe noble and 
fashionable iamilies to whom [ had brought letters of recommendation, 
and whom I had neglected after a single visit? To which of these 
should I apply for a character as groom? And how was I to exist with- 
out condescending to some such menial office? To aught beiter, gen 


tleman though I was,I had no qnalifications entitling me to aspire It | 


was asharp, but wholesome, lesson to my vanity and pride, to fiad my- 
self, so soun as deprived of my factitious advantage of inherited wealth, 
less able to provide for my commonest wants than the fustian-coated 
mechanic and hob-nailed labourer, whom I had been wont tosplash with 
my carriage-wheel and despise as an inferior race of beings. Bitter 
were my reflections, great was my perplexity, during the month suc- 
ceeding my sudden change of fortune. I passed whole days lying upon 
the bed in my melancholy lodging, or leaning out of the window, which 


looked over a dreary range of roofs, raminating my forlorn position, and , 


endeavouring, but iu vain, to find a remedy. This was urgent; but no 
cudgelling of my brain suggested one, and at last I saw myself on the 
brink of destitution. A score of five-franc pieces had constituted my 
whole fortune after satisfying my former extortionate landlord. These 
were nearly gone, and | knew not how to obtain another shilling ; for 
my kit was reduced to linen and the most indispensabie necessaries 
I now learned upon how little a man may live, ve even thrive and be 
healthy. During that month, I contrived to keep my expenses of food 
and lodging within two francs a-day, making the whole month’s expen- 
diture considerably less than I had commonly thrown away on an | 
epicurean breakfast or dinner. 
regimen to which I thus suddenly found myself reduced. Harassed in 
mind though I was, my body felt the benefit of unusual abstinence from 
deep potations, !ate nours, and sustained dissipation, The large amount 
of foot-exercise I took during the:e few weeks, doubtless contributed | 


also to restore tone and vigour (to a constitution which my dissolute | 


career, however mad and reckless, had not been long enough seriously 
to impair. When weary of my lonesome attic, I would start through 
the nearest barrier, avoiding the streets and districts where | might en- 
counter former acquaintances, and take long walks in the environs of 
Paris, returning with an appetite that gave a relish even to the tough 
and unsavoury viands of a cheap ¢raiteur. 

“ It changed, upon a certain day,ewhen striding along the road to Or- 
leans, that I met a regiment of hussars changing their quarters from that 
townto Paris. The morning sun shone brightly on their accoutrements ; 


the hoofs of their well-groomed horses rang upon the frosty road ; the | 


men closely wrapped in their warm pelisses, looked cheerful, ia good 
case, aud in high spirits atthe prospect of a sojourn inthe capital. I 
seated myself upon a gate to see them pass, and could not avoid mak- 
ing acomparison between my position and that of a private dragoon, 
which resulted considerably to my disadvantage. I was not then so well 
aware 4s | have since become, of all the hardships and disagreeables of 
asoldier’s lite; and it appeared to me that these fellows, well cloihed, 
weil mounted andjwith their daily wants provided forwere perfect kins 
compared to a useless, homeless, destitute being like myself. Their 
ob poms was an honourable one ; their regiment was their home ; they 
ad comrades and friends ; and their duty as soldiers properly done, none 
Could reproach or oppress them. The column marched by, and was suc. 
ceeded by the rearguard, half-a-dozen smart sunburned hussars, with 
carbine on thigh ; one of whom sang, in a mellow tenor voice, and with 
considerable taste, the well-known soldier’s song out of La Dame Blanche. 
In their turn, they disappeared behind a bend of the road; but the 
spirited burthen of the ditty still reached my years after they were lost 
to my view— 
‘ Ah, quel plaisir! ah, quel plaisir | 
Ah, quel plaisir! d’etre soldat !’ 


I repeated to myself, as the last notes died in the distance, and jumping 
off the gate, | turned my steps towards Paris, my mind strongly inclin, 
ing to the sabre and worsted lace. ’ 
“My half-formed resolution gathered strength from reflection, and on 
reaching Paris, 1 proceeded straizht to the Champ de Mars. The spec- 
tacle that there met my eyes was of a nature to en ourage my inclination 
to embrace a military career, even in the humble capacity of a private 
‘rooper. It was a cavalry field-day, and a number of squadrons manwu- 
Vred in presence of several general officers and of a brilliant staff, whilst 
soldiers of various corps,—dragoons, lancers, cuirassiers and hussars, 
yt in groups watchiug the evolutions of their comrades. Veterans 
— neighbouring Hotel des Invalides—scarred and mutilated old 
en who had shared the triumphs and reverses of the gallant French 
pen irom Valmy to Waterloo—talked of their past campaigns and 
th Icized the movements of their successors in the ranks. Several of 
} are parties I approached within earshot, and over-heard, with strong 
C “rest, many astirring reminiscence of those warlike days when the 
oe firebrand set Europe in a flame, and spread his conquering le 
parry from Moscow to Andalusia. At last Icame to a group of younger 
wa-_ discussed more recent if less glorious deeds of arms. The 
one eas vazzia, Algerie, recurred frequently in their discourse. 
‘es — at the sounds. They reminded me of what I had previously 
mlana ~ that there was still a battle field in the world where danger 
} ee ® encountered and distinction won. True,I might have wished 
ized - omnes than that of encroachment and usurpation; more civil 
of ot a t mn the tawny denizens of the desert; a more humane system 
pd " : = that pursued by the French in Africa. But my circum- 
tht ect oud over-nicety, and that day I enlisted as volunteer in the 


ting nae stipulating that I should be placed in a corps then 


of my wardrobe, to satisfy my landlord’s demand. | 


I craved his advice forthe course I should adopt, de- | 


and | 
I felt | 


that I deserved this; bat yet I had hoped kinder words from my dead | 


To the obsequious bank- | 





And J was all the better for the coarse | 


| been perilous indeed. 


A French barrack room, I can assure you, is anything but a bed of 
| roses to a British volunteer. I was better off, however, than most of my 
countrymen would have been under similar circumstances, Speaking the 
language like a native—better, indeed, than the majority of those with 
whom I now found myself associated—I escaped the mockery and annoy- 
ances which an English accent would inevitably have perpetuated. My 
country was known, however; it was moreover discovered that in birth 
and educa'ion | was superior to those about me, and these circumstances 
were sufficient to draw upon me envy and insult. Ofthe former | took no 


} 
{ 


the only means of avoiding a long course of molestation. 
duels, Whence my skill with the foils brought m2 out unscathed and with 
credit, made me respected in my regiment, and whilst thus establishing my 
reputation for courage, i did my best to conciliate the good will of those 
amongst whom | was henceforth to live. Tu a great extent I was successfui. 
| My quality of an Englishm in gradually ecased to give umbraze or invite 
aggression, and, ifnot forgotten, was rarely referred to. 

“T was found an apt recruit, and after far less than the u$ual amount 
of drill L was dismissed to my duty in the ranks of my present regiment, 
| with which I returned from Africa at the beginning of this winter, and 

am now in garrison at Paris. My steady attention to my duties, know- 
| ledge of writing and accounts, and conduct in one or two sharply-con- 
tested actions, obtnined me promotion to the grades of corporal and four 
rier. For my lagt adyancement, to the highest non-commissioned rank, 
{am indebted to aa affair that occurred a few weeks before we left 
Africa. A small division, consisting of three battalions and as many 
| squadrozs, including mine, moved from Oran and its neighbourhood, for 
the purpose of a reconnoissance. 
halted for the night near a lonely cistern of water. 
| ture we saw was a wretched little Arab boy, taking care of three lean 
oxen, who told us that, with the exception of his parents, the whole 
 trible inhabiting that district had fled on news of our approach, and were 
| now faraway. This sounded i ather suspicivus, and all precautious were 
taken to guard against surprise. Picquets and outposts were establish- 





heed, the latter { promptly and fiercely resented, fecling that to do so was | 
Two or three } 


you at a future time some de- | at no very distant dey, procure my promotion to a cornetcy. 
nadventures. The former was! hopes and alleviations enable me to support, with tolerable patience-and | 
by no means easy, the latter had little to distinguish them from those of | cheerfulness. the dull ordeal of @ garrison life, seldom so p 

















leaeantly ve- 
ried as by my meeting with you. And now, that I have inflicted my 
whole history upon you,” added Oakley, with a smile, “1 must bid you 
good bye, for duty calls,—no longer, it is true, to action in the field, 
but to the monotonors.routine of barrack ordinance.’’— Concluded in our 
next. 


—————_ 


THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


BY PROFESSOK CREASY- 
' No. I of this series of papers appeared in the Albion of 29th Jan. 


“ Those few battles of which a contrary event would have essentially varied the dra- 
ma of the worid in all its subsequent scenes.’”—HALLAM. 


No. Il—DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS AT SYRACUSE, 


‘The Romans knew not, and could not know, how deeply the greatness of their own 
posterity, aod thetate of the whole Western world, were involved in the destruction 


of the fleetof Athens ia the harbour of Syracuse. Had that great expedition proved 
vietorious, tae energies of Greece duriog the next evential century wou id have found 
their field in the West no less than in the East; Greece and not Rome might have con- 
quered Carthage; Greek instead of Lv in might have been at this day the principal 
element of the language of Spai., of France, and of Lialy; and the laws of Athens, 


rather than of Rome, might he the foundatwn of the law of the civilized world.” —AR- 
NOLD 

Few cities have undergone more memorable sieges during ancient and 
medieval times than has the city of Syracuse. Athenian, Carthaginian, 
Roman, Vandal, Byzantine, Saracen, and Norman, have in turns belea- 
guered her walls and the resistance which she successfully opposed tosome 


lof her early assailants, was of the deepess importance, notonly to the 
fortunes of the generations then in being, but to all the subsequent cur- 





After marching for a whole day, we | 
The only living crea- | 





1 


_ ed, the bivouac fires blazed cheerily up, rations were cooked and eaten, | 
| and, wrapped in our cloaks, we sought rest after the day's fatigue. Tired | 


| 


thongh we were, sleep was hard to obtain, especially for us cavalry men, | 


by reason of the uneasiness of our horses, which scarcely ceased fur a | 


| moment to neigh and kick aud fight with each other. Troopers always 
| look upon thisas a bad omen, and more than one old soldier, whilst cares- 
sing and calming his restless charger, muttered a prediction of danger 
jat hand. For once, these military prophets were not mistaken. About 

two hours after midnight, the kiyouac was sunk io slumber, the horses 
| had become quieter, and the silence was rarely broken, save by the warn- 
ing cry of ‘ Senttnelle, garde a vous !’ when suddenly a few dropping shots 
were heard, tne drum of a piquet rattled a loud alarm, and a shout arose of 
‘ Les Arabes !’ Ia an instant the encampment, sv stil. before, swarmed 
like a hive of bees. Luckily we had all lain down fully aceoutred, with 
| our weapons beside us, 80 that, as we sprang to our feet, we found our- 
| selves ready for action. The general, whoalone had a small tent, rushed 
| half dressed from under his canvas. Our veteran colonel was on foot 
with the first, cool as on parade, and breathing defiance. ‘ Chasseurs, to 
your horses !’ shouted he in stentorian tones, hoarse from the smoke of 
many battles. Atthe word we were in the saddie. On every side we 
heard wild and savage shouts, and volleys of small arms, and the piquets, 
' overpowered by numbers, came scampering in, with heavy loss and in 
mach confasion. There was no moon, but by the starlight we saw large 
bodies of white shadowy figures sweeping around and towards our en- 
campment. Our infantry had lain down in order, by companies and bat- 
talions, accordiug to a plan of defence previously formed, and now they 
stood in three compact squares, representing the three points of a trian- 
gle ; whilst in the intervals the squadrons man@avred, and the artillery- 
mea watched opportunities to send the contents of their light wountain 
| howitzere among the hostile masses, With whoop and wild hurrah, and 
| loud invocations of Allah and the Propnet, the Bedouin hordes charged 
to the bayonet’s point, but recoiled again before well directed volleys, 
leaving the ground in front ef the squares strewed with men and horses, 
dead and dying. Then the artillery gave them a round, and we cavalry 
dashed after them, pursuing and sabring, till compelled to retire 
before fresh and overwhelming masses. This was repeated several 
times. 

There were many thousand Arabs collected around us, chiefly horsemen; 
| and had their discipline equalled their daring, our position would have 
Undismayed by their heavy loss, they returned 
again and again to the attack. At last the general, impatient of the pro- 


| tracted combat, wheeled up the wings of the squares, reserved the fire 


till the last moment, and received the assailants with so stunning a dis- 
| charge that they fled to returnno more. The cavalry of course tollowed 
}them up, and our colonel Monsieur de Bellechasse, an old soldier of 
| Napoleou’s, ever foremost where cut and thrast are passing, headed the 
, squadron to whichI belong. Carried away by his impetuosity, and 
charging home the flying Bedouins, he lost sight of prudence, aud we 
_ soon found ourselves surrounded by a raging host, who, perceiving how 
| few we were, stood at bay, and in their turn assumed the offensive 

Seen in the dim starlight, with their tawny faces, gleaming eyes, white 
 burnous, and furious gesticulations, the Arabs seemed a legion of devils 
let loose for ourdestruction. Our ranks were disordered by the pursuit 
| and we thus lost one of our chief advantages ; for the Bedouins, unable 
| to resist the charge in line of cavalry, are no despicable opponents in a 
| hand to hand melee. Andthis the combat soon became. Greatly out- 
| numbered, we fought for our lives, and of course fought our best.— 
|I found myself near the colonel, who was assailed by two Arabs 
jat one time. He defended himself like a lion, but his opponents 
| were strong and sklifal, and years have impaired the activity and 
| vigour which procured him, aquarter of a century ago, the reputation of 
/one ofthe most efficient light dragoonsin Bonaparte’s armies. There 
"were none to aid him, for all had their hands full, and I myself was sharp- 
{set with a brawny Bedouin, who made excellent use of his scimitar. 
| At last disabled him by a severe cut on the sword arm; he gnashed 

his teeth with rage, turned his beautiful horse with lightning swiftness, 
| and fled from the fight before I had time tv complete my work. I was 
| glad to be quit of him at any price, as I was now able to strike in by the 

colonel’s side. The old warrior was hard put to it;4 sabre cut had knock- 
| ed off hia shako, and inflicted a wound on his high, bald forehead, slight 
indeed, but the blood from which, trickling into his eyes, nearly blinded 
him, and he was fain to leave go his reins to dashit away with his hand. 
The Arabs perceived their advantage, and pressed him hard, when I 
charged one of ther in the flank, bringing the breast of my horse against 
the shoulder of his, and cutting at the same time at his head. Man and 
beast rolled upon the ground. M.de Bellechasse had scarcely time to 
observe from whom the timely succour came, when I dashed in before 
him, and drew upon myself the fury of his remaining foe. Just then, to 
my infinite relief, I heard at a short distance a steady regular fire of mua. 
ketry. It was the infantry,advancing tv our support. The Arabs heard 
it also, and having had, for one day, a sufficieut taste of French lead, 
beat a precipitate retreat, scouring away like phantoms, and disappear- 
ing in the gloom of the desert. I was triply recompensed for my share 
in this action, by honourable mention in general orders, by promotion to 
the rank of marechal de logis— equivalent to troop-sergeant-major in the 
English service—and by the personal thanks of my excellent old colo- 
nel, who shook me heartily by the hand, and swore ‘¢ Mille miilions de 
sabres!’ that after successfully guarding his head against Russian, Prus- 
sian, and Austrian, Englishman aad Spaniard, he would have been igno- 
miniously cut to pieces by a brace of black-faced heathens, but for my 
timely interposition. Since then, he has shown me unvarying kindness, 
for which I am indebted chiefly to my preservation of his lite, but part- 
ly also to his high approval of the summary manner in which I upset, 
bya blow of my sabre and bound of my horse, one of his swarthy an- 
tagonists, reminding him,as he always mentions when telling the story, 
of a similar feat of his own when attacked on the Russian retreat by 
three gigantic Tartars from the Ukraine. Since we have been in garri- 
son here, he has frequently had me at his house, nominally to assist in 
the arrangement of regimental accounts and orders, but in reality to 
take opportunities of rendering me small kindnesses; and latterly, 1 am 
inclined to think, a little for the pleasure of talking to me of his old 
campaigns. He soon discovered, what be previously had some inkling 
of, that my original position in the world was superior to my present 
oxe; and! am not without hopes from hints he has let fall, that he will, 
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rent of human events. ‘To adopt the eloqvent expressions of Arnold re- 
specting the check which she gave to the Carthaginian arms, * Syracuse 
was a breakwater, which God’s providence raised up to protect the yet 
immature strength of Rome.” Aad her triumphant repulse of the great 
Athenian expedition against her was of even more wide-spread and en- 
durivg importance. It forms a decisive epoch in the strife for universal 
empire, in which ali the great states of antiquity successively engaged 
and failed. 

The present city of Syracuse is a place of littleor no military strength ; 
as the fire of artillery from the neighbouring heights would almost com- 
pletely command it. Butin ancient wartare its position, and the care 
bestowed on its walls, rendered it formidably strong against the means 
of offence which then were employed by besieging armies. 

The ancient city, in its most prosperous times, was chiefly built on the 
knob of land which projects into the sea on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
between two bays: one of which, to the north, was called the Bay of 
Thapsus, while the southern one formed the great harbour of the city of 
Syracuse itself. A small island or peninsular (tor such “it soon was ren- 
dered,) lies at the south-eastern extremity of this knob of land, stretch- 
ing almost entirely across the mouth of the great harbour, and rendering 
it nearly land-locked. This island comprised the original settlement of 
the first Greek colonists from Corinth, who founded Syracuse 2560 years 
ago; and the mcdern city has shrunk again int> these primary limits. 
Bat, in the fifth century before our era, the growing wealth and 
ulation of the Syracusans bad led them to occupy and include witbin their 
city walls portion after portion of the mainland lying next to the little 
isle, so that at the time of the Athenian expedition the seaward part of 
the knob of land recently spoken of was built over, and fortified from bay 
to bay, and constituted the larger part of Syracuse. 

The landward wall, therefore, of this district of the city, traversed this 


| knob of land, which continues to slope upwards from the sea, aud which, 
| to the west of the eld fortifications, (that is, towards the interior of 


Sicily.) rises rapidly for a mile or two, but diminishes in widih and finally 
terminates in a long narrow ridge, between which and Mount Hybla a 


| succession of chasms and uneven low ground extends., On each flank 


| 


| 
| 


of this ridge the descent is steep and precipitous from its summits to the 
strips of level land that lie immediately below it, both to the south-west 


and north-west ! 
The usual mode of assailing fortified towns in the time of the Pelopon- 


| nesian war was to build a double wall round them, sufficiently strong to 
| check any sally of the garrison from within, or any attack of a relieving 
| force without. The interval within the two walls ofthe circumvallation 











was roofed over, and formed barracks, in which the besiegers posted 
themselves, and awaited the eflects of want or treachery among the 
besieged in producing a surrender. And, in every Greek city of those 
days,asin every Italian republic of the middle ages, the rage of domes- 
tic sedition between aristocrats and democrats ran high. Rancorous re- 
fugees swarmed in the camp of every invading enemy; and every block- 
aded city was sure to contain within its walls a body oi intriguing mal- 
contents, who were eager to purchase a party-triumph at the experse of 
a national disaster. Famine and faction were the allies on whom be- 
siegers relied. The generals of that time trusted to the operatinn of 
these sure coufederates as soon as they could establish a complete block- 
ade. They rarely ventured on the attempt to storm any fortified post. 
For the military engines of antiquity were feeble in breaching masonry, 
before the improvements which the first Dionysius effected in the me- 
chanics of destruction; and the lives of the boldest and most highly- 
trained spearmen would, of course, have been idly squandered in charges 
against unshattered walls. 

A city built upon the sea, like Syracuse, was impregnable, save by the 
combined operations of a superior hostile fleet,and a superior hostile 
army. And Syracuse, from her size, her population, and her military and 
naval resources, not unnaturally thought herself secure from finding in 
another Greek city a foe capable ofsending a sufficient armament against 
her to menace her with capture and subjection. But, in the spring of 
414 b's. the Athenian navy was mistress of her harbour, and the adjacent 
seas ; an Athenian army had defeated her troops, and cooped them with- 
in the town ; and from bay to bay a blockadicg-wall was being rapidly 
carried across the strips of level ground and the high ridge outside the 
city (then termed Epipole), which, if completed, would have cut the 
Syracusans off from all succour from the interior of Sicily, and have left 
them atthe mercy of the Athenian generals. The besiegers’ works were 
indeed, unfinished: buat every day the unfortified interval in their lines 
grew narrower, and with it diminished all apparent hope of safety for the 
beleaguered town. 

Athens was now staking the flower of her forces, and the accumulated 
fruits of seventy years of glory, on one bold throw for the domjnion of 
the Western world, As Napoleon from Mount Ceeur de Lion pointed to 
St. Jean d’Acre, and told his staff that the capture of that town would 
decide his destiny, and would change the face of the world; so, the 
Athenian officers, from the heights of Epipolw, must have looked on 
Syracuse, and felt that with its fallall the known powers of the earth 
would fall beneath them. They musthave felt, also, that Athens, if re- 
pulsed there, must pause forever from her career of conquest and sink 
trom an imperiai republic into a ruined and subservient community. 

At Marathon, the first in date of the Great Battles of the World, we 
beheld Athens straggling for self-preservation against the invading ar- 
mies of the East. At Syracuse she appears as the ambitious and oppres- 
sive invader of others. In her, as in other republics of old and of mo- 
dern times, the same energy that had inspired the most heroic efforts in 
defence o f the national independence, soon learned to employ itself in 
daring and unscrupulous schemes of self-aggrandizement at the expense 
of neighbouring nations. In the interval between the Persian and the 
Peloponnesian wars she had rapidly grown into a conquering and domi- 
nant state, the chief of a thousand tributary cities, and the mistress of the 
largest and best-manned navy that the Mediterranean kad yet beheld. 
The occupation of her territory by Xerxes and Mardonius, in the second 
Persian war, had forced her whole population to become mariners; and 
the glorious results of that struggle confirmed them in their zeal for their 
country’s service at sea. The voluntary suffrage of the Greek cities of 
the coasts and islands of the £gean first placed Athens at the head of the 
confederation formed for the further prosecution of the war against Per- 
sia. But this titular ascendency was soon converted by her into prac- 
tical and arbitrary dominion. She protected them from the Persian 
power, which soon fell into decrepitude and decay, but she exacted in 
return implicit obedience to herself. She claimed and enforced a pre- 
rogative of taxing them at her discretion; and proudly refused to be ac- 
countable for her mode of expending their supplies. Remonstranco 
against her assessments was treated as factious disloyalty; and refusal to 
pay was promptly punished as revolt. Permitting and encouraging her 
subject allies to farnish all their contingents in money, instead of part 
consisting of ships and men, the sovereign republic gained the double 
object of training her own citizens by constant and well-paid service in 
her fleets, and of seeing her confederates lose their ekil! and discipline 
by inaction, and become more and more passive and powerless under 
her yoke. Their towns were generally dismantled, while the imperial 
city herself was fortified with the greatest care and sumptuousness ; the 
accumulated revenues from her tributaries serving to strengthen and adorn 
to the utmost her havens, her docks, her arsenals, her theatres, and 
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shrives; and to array her in that plenitude of architectural maguiticence, 
the ruins of whic! still attest the intellectual grandear of the age and 
people, which produced a Pericles to plan, and a Phidias to perform. 
All republics that acquire supremacy over other nations rule them 
eelfishly and oppressively. There is no exception to this in either an- 
cient or modern times. Carthage, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Florence, Pisa, 
Holland, and Republican France, all tyrannized over every province and 
subject state, where they gained authority. But none of them open 
avowed their system of doing so upon priaciple with the candour whic 
the Athenian republicans displayed, when any remonstrance was made 
inat the severe exactions which they imposed upon their vassal! allies. 

They avowed that ‘their empire was a tyranny, and frankly stated that 
they solely trusted to force and terror to uphold it. They appealed to 
what they called “the eternal law of nature, that the weak should be 
coerced by the strong.” Sometimes they stated, and not without some 
truth, that the unjust hatred of Sparta against themselves forced them to 
be unjust to others in self-defence. To be safe, they must be powerful ; 
and to be powerfal, they must plunder and coerce their neighbours. They 
never dreamed of communicating any franchise, or share in office, to their 
dependents; but jealously monopolized every post of command, and all 

shitical and judicial power; exposing themselves to every risk with un- 

inching gallantry; embarking readily in every ambitious scheme ; and 
never suffering difficulty or disaster to shake their tenacity of purpose ; 
in the hope of acquiring unbounded empire for their country, and the 
means of naletsiaia each of the 30,000 citizens, who made up the so- 
vereign republic, in exclusive devotion to military occupations, or to 
those brilliant sciences and arts in which Athens already had reached 
the meridian of intellectual splendour. - 

She had hitherto safely defied the hatred and hostility of Sparta, and of 
Corinth, Thebes, and other Greek states that still adhered to Lacedwemon 
as the natural head of Greece; and though entangled ina desperate war 
at home, which was scarcely suspended for a time by a hollow truce, 
Athens now had despatched “ the noblest armament ever yet sent out by 
a free and civilized commonwealth,” to win her fresh conquests in the 
Western seas. With the capture of Syracuse all Sicily, it was hoped, 
would be secured. Carthage and Jtaly were next to be atiacked. With 
large levies of Iberian mercenaries she then meant to overwhelm her 
Peloponnesian enemies. The Persian monarchy lay in hopeless imbe- 
cility, inviting Greek invasion; nor did the known world contain power 
that seemed capable of checking the growing might of Athens, if Syra- 
cuse once could be hers. 

The national historian of Rome has left us, as an episode of his great 
work, a disquisition on the probable effects that should have followed if 
Alexander the Great had invaded Italy. Posterity has generally regard- 
ed that disquisition as proving Livy’s patriotism more strongly than his 
impartiality or acuteness. Yet, right or wrong, the speculations of the 
Roman writer were directed to the consideration of a very remote possi- 
ra To whatever age Alexander’s life might have been prolonged, 
the East would have furnished full occupation for his martial ambition, 
as Well as for those schemes of commercial grandeur and imperial amal- 
gamation of nations, in which the truly great qualities of his miud loved 
to display themselves. With his death the dismemberment of his empire 
among his generals was certain, even as the dismemberment of Napc- 
leon’s empire among his marshals would certainly have ensued, if he had 
been cut off in the zenith of his power Rome, also, was far weaker 
when the Athenians were in Sicily, than she was a century afterwards in 
Alexander’s time, There can be little doubt but that Rome would have 
been blotted out from the independent powers of the West, had she 
been attacked at the end of the fifth century. s. c., by an Athenian army, 
largely aided by Spanish mercenaries, and flushed with triumphs over 
Sicily and Africa; instead of the collision between her and Greece hav- 
ing been deferred until the latter had sunk into decrepitude, and the Ro- 
man Mars had acquired the full vigour of manbood. 

The Syracusans themselves, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
were @ bold and turbulent democracy, tyrannizing over the weaker 
Greek cities in Sicily, and trying to gain in that island the same arbitrary 
supremacy which Athens maiutuined alone the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean. In numbers and in spirit they were fully equal to the Athen- 
ians, but far inferior to them ia military and naval iscipline. When the 
probability of an Athenian invision was first publicly discussed at Syra- 
cuse, and efforts made by some of the wiser citizens to improve the state 
of the National Defences, and prepare for the impending danger, the ru- 
mours of coming war, and the proposals for preparation were received by 
the mass of the Syracusans with scornful incredulity. The speech of one 
of their popular orators is preserved to us in Thucydides,* and many of 
its topics might, by a slighst alteration of names and detoils serve admi 
rably for the party among ourselves at present, which opposes the aug- 
mentation of our forces, and derides the idea of our being in any peril 
from the sudden attack of a French expedition, The Syracusan orator 
told his countrymen to dismiss with scorn the visionary terrors which a 
set of designing men among themselves strove to excite, in order to get 
power and influence thrown into their own hands. He told them that 
Athens knew her interest too welitoo think of wantonly provoking hos- 
tility: “Even ifthe enemies were to come,” said he, “so distant from 
their resources, and opposed to such a power as ours, their destruction 
would be easyand inevitable. Their ships will have enough to do to get 
to our island at all, and to carry such stores of all soris as will be needed. 
They cannot, therefore, carry beside an army large enough to cope with 
such a population as ours. They will have no fortified place from which 
to commence their operations, but must rest them on no better base than 
a set of wretched tents and such means as the necessities of the moment 
will allow them. But in truth | do not believe that they would even be 
able to effect a disembarkation. Let us, therefore, set at nought these 
reports altogether of home-manufacture ; and be sure that if any enemy 
does come, the state will know how to defend itself, ina manner worthy 
of the national honour.” 

Such assertions pleased the Syracusan assembly ; and their counterparts 
find favour now among some portion of the English public. But the in- 
vaders of Syracuse came; made good their landing in Sicily ; and, if they 
had promptly attacked the city itself, the Syracusans must have paid the 
penalty of their self-sufficient carelessness in submission to the Athenian 
yoke. Butofthe three generals who led the Athenian expedition, two 
only were men of ability, and one was most weak and incompetent. 
Fortunately for Syracuse, the most skilful of the three was soon deposed 
from his command by a factious and fanatic vote of his fellow-country- 
men, and the other competent one, Lamachus, fell early in a skirmish: 
while, more fortunately still for her, the feeble and vacillating Nicias re- 
mained unrecalled and unhurt, to assume the undivided leadership of the 

Athenian army and fleet, and to mar by alternate over-caution and over- 
care'essness, every chance of success the early part of the operations of- 
fered. Still, even under him, the Athenians nearly won thetown. ‘They 
defeated the raw levies of Syracusans, coeped them within the wall, and, 
as before mentioned, almost effected a continuous fortification from ba to 


bay over Epipolw, the completion of which would certainly have been fo!- 


lowed by a capitulation. 

An assembly of the Syracusans had actually been convened to discuss 
the propriety of opening negotiations with the besiegers, when the first 
galley arrived of a squadron of succour which the Peloponnesians had 

espatched to Syracuse, and which the culpable negligence of Nicias had 
not even endeavoured to intercept. The bulk of the relieving forces, 


uzder the able guidance of the Spartan Gylippus, landed at some dis- 
tance from Syracuse, received considerable reinforcements from the other 


Siciliots, and turned the Athenia 


n position by occupying the high 
ground in the extre 4 de i 


1 me rear of Epipole. Gylippus marched trough the 
unfortified interval of Nicias’s lines into the besieged town ; and joining 
his troops with the Syracusan forces, after some engagements with vary- 
ing success, gained the mastery over Nicias, drove the Athenians from 


Epipolw, and hemmed them into a disadvantageous position in the low 
grounds near the great harbour. 


The attention of all Greece was now fixed o 
enemy of Athens felt the i 
checking her ambition, a 
power. Large reinforcements from Cori 
now vo the Syracusans; while the 
general earnestly besought his countryme 
sented the further prosecution of io ihe 

But Athens had made it a maxim ne 
drive her back from any 

ssed the means of ‘m 
accomplishment. 


n Syracuse ; and every 


nth, Thebes, and other cities, 
baffled and dispirited Athenian 


ge as hopeless. 


of making any effort, however d 
; With indomitable pertinacity she now 
of recalling ber first armament from before Syracus 
second, though her enemies near home bad now renew 
against her, aud by occupyirg a 
had severely distress:d her population 

almost all the hardships of an actual siege. 
sea, and she sent forth another fleet of seventy galleys, and another army 
which seemed to drain almost the last reserves of her tnilitary population 


? Lib. vi. Sec. 36, e¢ seg. Arnold’s edition. 
transcribed some of the marginal epitomes of the o 





tnportance of the opportunity now offerad of 
ud, perhaps, of striking a deadly blow at her 


n to recall him, and then repre- 


' ver to let difficulty or disaster 
enterprise once undertaken, so long as she 
esperate for its 
decreed, instead 
e, to send out a 
ed open warfare 
permanent fortification in her territory, 
and were pressing ber with 

She still was mistress of the 


I have almost literally 
rginal speech. 


to try if Syracuse could not yet be won, and the honour of the Athenian 
arms be preserved from the stigma of a retreat. Here was, indeed, a 
spirit that might be broken but never would bend. At the head of this 
second expedition, she wisely placed her best general, Demosthenes, 
Peloponnesian war 


one of the most distinguished officers that the long e m 
had produced, and who, if he bad originally beld the Sicilian command, 
woul soon have brought Syracuse to submission. His arrival before 


that city restored the superiority to the Athenians for a time by land and 
by sea, on both of which elements the Syracusans had now been 
victorious over the dispirited soldiers and mariners who served under 
Nicias. 

With the intuitive decision of a great commander, Demosthenes at 
once saw that the possession of Epipolw was the key to the possession 
of Syracuse, and he resolved to make a prompt and vigorous attempt to 
recover that position while his force was unimpaited, and the consterna- 
tion which its arrival bad produced among the besieged remained un- 
abated. The Syracusans and their allies had run out au outwork ang 
Epipole from the city walls, intersecting the fortified lines of circum7al- 
lation which Nicias had commenced, but from which he had been driven 
by Gylippus. Could Demosthenes succeed in storming this outwork, and 
in re-establishing the Athenian troops on the high ground, he might fairly 
hope to be able to resume the circumvallation of the city, and beeome 
the conqueror of Syracuse. ’ 

An easily-repelled attack was first made on the outwork in the day- 
time, probably more with the view of blinding the besieged to the 
nature of the main operations, than with any expectation of sane 
in an open assault, with every disadvantage of the ground to conten 
against. 
= in columns, each soldier taking with him five days’ provisions, and 
the engineers and workmen of the camp following the troops with their 
tools, and all portable implements of fortification,so as at once to secure 
any advantage of ground that the army might gaiv. Thus equipped and 
prepared, he led his men along by the foot of the southern flank of Epi- 
pole, in a direction towards the interior of the island, till he came im- 
mediately below the narrow ridge that forms the extremity of the high 
ground looking westward. He then wheeled his vanguard to the right, 
sent them rapidly up the paths, that wind along the face of the cliff, and 
succeeded in completely surprising the Syracusan outposts, and in pla- 
cing his troops fairly on the extreme summit of the all-important Epipolw. 
Thence the Athenians marched eagerly down the slope towards the town, 


favoured them. The outwork was abandoned by its garrison, and the 
Athenian engineers began to dismantle it. 


Athenians broke and drove them back, and continued to press hotly for- 
ward, in the fullconfidence. But, amid the general consternation of the 
Syracusansand their confedera es, one body of infantry stood firm. This 
was a brigade of their Beotian allies, which was posted low down the 
slope of Epipole outside the city walls. Coolly and steadily the Bao- 
tian infantry formed their line, and, undismayed by the current of flight 
around them, advanced against the advaucing Athenians. This was the 
crisis of the battle. But the Athenian van was disorganized by its own 
previous successes; and, yielding to the unexpected charge thus made 
on it by troops in perfect order, and of the most obstinate courage, it 
was driven back in confusion upon the other divisions of the army, that 
still continued to press forward. When once the tide was thus turned, 
the Syracusans passed rapidly from the extreme of panic to the extreme 
of vengeful daring, and with all their forces they now fiercely assailed the 
embarrassed and receding Athenians. In vain did the officers of the lat- 
ter strive toreform their line. Amid the din and the shouting of the 
fight. and the confusion inseparable upon a night engagement, especially 
one where many thousand combatants were pent and whirled together 
in a narrow and uneven area, thenecessary manwuvres were impractica- 
ble; and though many companies stil! fought on desperately, wherever 
the moonlight showed the semblance of a foe, they fought without con- 
cert or without subordina'ion : and not unfrequently, amid the deadly 
chaos, Athenian troops assailed each other. Keeping their ranks close, 
the Syracusans and their allies prest on against the disorganized masses 
of the besiegers, and at length drove them, with heavy slaughter, over the 
cliffs, which an hour or two before they had scaled full of hope, and ap- 
parently certain of success. 

This defeat was decisive of the event of the siege. The Athenians af- 

terwards struggled only to protect themselves from the vengeance which 
the Syracusans sought to wreak in the complete destruction of their in- 
vaders. Never, however, was vengeance more complete and terrible. 
A series of sea-fights followed, in which the Athenian galleys were utter. 
ly destroyed or captured. The mariners and soldiers who escaped death 
in disastrous engagements, and ajvain attemp to force a retreat into the in- 
terior of the island became prisoners ef war; and either perished miserably 
in the Syracusan dungeons, or were sold into slavery to the very men 
whom in their pride of power they had crossed the seas to enslave. 
All danger from Athens to the independent nations of the West was 
now forever atau end. She, indeed, continued to struggle agains, her 
combined enemies and revolted allies with unparalleled gallantry; and 
many more years of varying warfare passed away before she surrender- 
ed to their arms. But no success in subsequent contests could ever have 
restored her to the pre-eminence in enterprise, resources, and maritime 
skill, which she had acquired before her fatal reverses in Sicily. Nor 
among the rival Greek republics, whom her own rashness aided to crush 
her, was there any capable of reorganizing her empire, or resuming her 
schemes of conquest. The dominion of Western Europe was left for 
Rome and Carthage to dispute two centuries later, in conflicts still more 
terrible, and with even higher displays of military daring and genius than 
Athens had witnessed either in her rise, her meridian, or ber fall. 
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ORIGIN OF THE STORY OF BLUE BEARD. 


BY C. W. TAYLOR, LLD, 


It isa very common, but a very erroneous opinion that the legend of Blue 
Beard was devised by the Roman Catholics, as a satire on Henry VIII, 
and that its object was to strengthen the indignation with which his cruelty 
ts his wives was viewed throughout Europe. There is nothing in the le- 
gend which can afford the slightest support to such a theory ; the manners 
which the story portrays, describe a state of society long anterior to the 
age of the ‘Tudors ; they belong to a time when the murder of wives need- 
ed not to shelter itself under the form of law, the hero is not a king feeling 
something of the control which nascent public opinion imposes upon des- 
potism ; he is a castellan of the darkest period of the middie ages, when 
the only check on the tyranny of the lords of castles was the chance of their 
being called to account by some adventurous knight errant, who undertook 
to redress grievances by the point of his lance, and the edge of his sword. 
‘The most telling incident in the story, the look out of Sister Anne from the 
tower of the castle, evidently fixes the date in the age of knight errantry ; 
Biue Beard isclearly one of those terrible burgraves whom Victor Hugo 
has so vividly delineated, or, as seems to be probable, he is 


“ Knight of the shire, and represents them all.” 


[n fact, there are few countries in western Europe which do not claim the 
equivocal honour of having produced a Blue Beard, and we may regard 
the tale as a kind of concentrated essence of several legends and traditions 
relating to outrages perpetrated by feudal lords during the feeble stage of 
monarchy, when, to Use the expression of the sacred historian, it might be 
said of almost every country in Western Ewope, ‘‘ at this time, there was 
no king in Israel ; every man did that which seemed right in his own 
eyes.’ 

"Tn the recent development of provincial literature in France, several 
strange and imteresting local lezends have been brought to light, which 
throw some gleams of explanation on the tales that have become current in 
European tradition. Several of these relate to a supposed prototype of Blue 
Beard, and it will not be uninteresting to glante at the real history of some 
of these personages as Illustrative of the state of society at that age ofchiv- 
alry, the disappearance of which is so deeply lamented by certain writers 
of sentimental romances, 

The Angevin Legend has the first claim on our attention, for its advo- 
cates Can point out a castle on the banks of the river between Angers and 
Nantes, which bears the name of Le Chateau de Barbe Bleue, and the posi- 
tion of which quite accords with the incidents of the legend. The true 
name of the ruin is the Castle of Champtoie : it is situated on the brow of 
a hill which is nearly covered with the fragments of the anvient pile. Its 
app2arance seems strongly confirmatory of the tale told by the peasantry, 
that it was destroyed by a thunderbolt, and that its gigantic ruins ought to 
be regarded as a permanent monument of divine vengeance. The tower 
which sister Anne is supposed to have ascended, is cloven from summit to 
base ; but some adventurous climbers who have ascended the ruins, declare 
that it commands a wide extent of prospect, and that from it they can see 
the gates of Angers, which are nine or ten miles distant. 

In the 15th century, this fortified palace, for such, from its extent, it ap- 
pears to have been, belonged to Gilles de Retz, Marshal of France, and one 
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But, when the darkness had set in, Demosthenes formed his | 


routing some Syracusan detachments that were quartered in their way, | 
and vigorously assailing the unprotected side of the outwork. All at first | 


In vain Gylippus brought up fresh troops to check the assault; the | 


of the firinest adherents of Charles VII. The chronicles give a long list of 
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"he lordships and manors which were united in his domain; they assert, ’ 
that his income exceed ed one hundred thousand cro wns of gold annually : 
independent of the large booty he collected from various marauding expe, 
ditions against the supporters of the Plantagenets. 

Not only large profits, but certain feudal honours were attached to these 
manors—honours which, in our day, would be regarded almost as menial 
s. The lords of four manors had the right of bearing tle litter of 

every new bishop of Angers, when he made his solemn entry into his dio- 
‘cese. With curious minuteness, it was ordained that the Lord of Buollay 
should hold the right pole in front, and the Lord of Chenille the left; the Lord 
| of Gra tecuisse was to hold the left pole in the rear, having for assistant on 
' his right, the Lord of Blou. 
| Now, two of thece manors, Gratecuisse and Buollay, belonged to the 
| Lord of Retz, and we have not been able to discover how he contrived to 
perform the double obligation imposed on him. Our researches have, how- 
"ever, shown that great importance was attached to the obligation, for we 
| find it recorded in one of the chronicles, that at the installation into his bish- 
oprick of William Lemaire, in 1290, Almeric de Craon, son of the Lord of 
| Buollay, claimed to carry the pole of the litter in place of his father, who 
was confined to his bed by some dangerous illness. Aftera solemn inves- 
| tigation, such as the importance of the question required, it was decided 
' that this sacred and honourable service was purely personal, and that as 
the Lord of Buollay could not render it, the right devolved to the Lord of 
Mathefelon. This decision was the cause of much grief to Almeric de Craon; 
‘he not only protested against it, but when the procession came near, he 
| mounted on the shou'ders of a stout archer, and in this singular guise, as- 
| sisted to support the episcopal litter into Angers, ; 
| Gilles de Retz had barely attained his majority, when he entered on his 
| rich inheritance of a castle, almost as extensive as a town, numerous lord- 
ships and manors, a princely income, and the right to support two poles of 
an Episcopal litter. He was, of course, surrounded by flatterers and para- 
sites, who stimulated his passions, and encouraged him in every kind of 
extravagance, from which they were sure to derive some profit. One his- 
' torian, said to be a descendant ot this potent Lord, informs us that the most 
sumptuous part of his establishment was his chapel and chantry, in which 
no less than 23 chaplains, choristers, and clerks were engaged, and which 
| was furnished with two portable organs, requiring six men to carry them, 
The service of the chapel was conducted with all the splendour and forms 
used in cathedrals, and the Lord de Retz sent a deputation to the Pope, re- 
' questing that his ch®plains should be allowed to wear mitres like the ca- 
nons in the cathedral at Lyons. He was alsoa greut patron of miracle- 
plays, and collected actors, morris-dancers, and singers from distant pro- 
vinces, to act the Mysteries which he exhibited daily from Ascension-day 
| to Whitsunday. 
But all this splendour of religious worship was mere theatrical dis- 
| play, which Gilles de Retz regarded with no deeper feeling than the 
mimes and farces which his dramatic corps acted when not engaged in 
the celebration of Mysteries. The brilliant solemnities of the Chapel 
were eclipsed by extragavant orgies in which debauched invention was 
'tasked to the utmost to discover new excesses and varieties of vice. 
| Every day young maidens were taken by force from the cottages of 
| their parents and carried to the castle, from whence none of them was 
| ever known to return. 
Snch excesses were sufficient to break down the most ample fortune. 
| Gilles de Retz began to feel the want of means to support the state to 
which he had been accustomed ; some of his manors were sold, others 
were mortgaged to the merchants of Angers, and a great reduction was 
made in the number and the salary of the chaplains. To replace his 
fortune, the castellan devoted himself to the study of alchymy, aad the 
means of transmuting the base metals into gold. According to the 
superstitions of the period, he was said to have entered into a compact 
with Satan, and to have stipulated with the prince of darkness to pay for 
his instruction in the forbidden arts, by a tributary sacrifice of Christian 
children. In this part of the castellan’s history, the Angevin writers 
recognize the explanation of the mysterious chamber which Blue Beard 
guarded by such severe penalties against the intrusion of female curi- 
osity. : 

Though we are far from giving implicit credence to the stories of 
abominable crimes said to have been perpetrated by magicians, necro- 
mancers, and alchymists in the dark ages, we cannot reject all such nar- 
ratives as mere fictions. Many of the worst corruptions of Paganism, 
and particularly the Secret Mysteri-s, introduced from Asia into Italy 
about the time of the Antonines, long survived the establishment of 
Christianity, and were secretly propagated by men who may best be 
described as credulous deceivers. The union of enthusiasm and impos- 
ture is common ; each has a tendency to produce the other; what are 
called pious frauds, have often been perpetrated with the best intentions ; 
and those who have imposed upon the world by pretended miracles, fre- 
quently end by becoming the dupes of their own pretensions. Such we 
believe to have been the case with the necromancers and magicians of 
the middle ages; they believed that the spells of a mystic ritual would 
confer on them supernatural powers, and they attributed their failures 
to some imperfection in their ceremonial, or to incomplete instruction. 
These mystics were banded together in secret societies, or rather in se- 
cret sects, the members of which recoenized each other by pass-words 
and signs, known only to the initiated. Some suspicion of the horrible 
deeds perpetrated at the meetings of these mystics was spread among the 
general public, and severe edicts were issued against their assemblies 
both by the Pagan and Christian Emperors. Indeed the secresy of the 
meetings of the Christians themselves t was one of the reasons most 
commonly assigned fur the persecutions o which they were subjected. 

Traditivn and history equally point to Hindustan as the parent of these 
mysterious fraternities in which asceticism was Be g combined 
with licentiousness, end in which sgmetimes the bond of union was 
community in crime. The horrible association of the Thugs, whose 
ritual prescribes assassination as a duty, has continued to our own times. 
Indeed, we find that in the middie ages the Indians, that is, the Hin- 
doos, were regarded as the best teachers of magic, and were as much 
reverenced as the Chaldeans in the later ages of the Roman empire. _ 

If Blue Beard’s secret chamber was a place consecrated to the practice 
of those mysterious abominations, in which some of the secret societies 
notoriously indulged, there is abundant reason for his affixing the penalty 
of death on the intrusion of the uninitiated. Gilles de Retz had secret 
chambers in all his castles, and he engaged adepts from various countries 
to work out “the great projection” under his directions. ‘He had 
heard,” says M. de Roujoux, “that there existed men who, by certain 
rites and sacrifices, and the exertion of a firm will, acquired supernatural 
powers, and tore away the veil which shrouds incorporeal forms from 
bodily vision; he heard that such persons became lords over the fallen 
angels, who were subject to their commands, and obeyed even the 
slightest intimation of their will, He therefore sent out emissaries + 
traversed Germany and Italy, penetrated into the most savage solitudes, 
searched the densest forests, and descended into the deepest caverns, 
where, according to report, were the haunts and dwellings of the wor 
shippers of the prince of darkness.” mu de Ret 

One of the earliest associates who presented himself to Gilles de i etz 
announced himself as en Indian eage. His figure was Imposing Zz a 
vere; his eyes dark, but fiery ; his beard long, white, a ; 
his manners, though grave, had the easy grace which mar , mee ane . 
tomed to the best society. It subsequently appeared thatt a picked e 
Indian was a Florentine mountebank, named Prelati, na a 44 i 
some vague traditions about oriental magic while trading in - net 4 
Prelati led his patron to believe that Satan could only be Lee 4d . 2, 
the sacrifice of children, and numerous innocents were = _ i the 
secretchamber, whose cries of agony were sometimes . eard in Aya 
motest parts of the castle; but any of — who attempted to 

enetrate the mystery were inslantly put to : 
P The perverer of innccunte for sacrifice was an old woman named La 
Mefiale ah contrived 1 node Noe ee eae 
as beggars ; 5 
oe eet, or wae Wannaret rt hou ts the castle of Champtoie, or 


them sweetmeats, and thus enti : 
re the pretended Indian worked ; and those who 
to that of Luze, whe P So long es the vic- 


i were never known to return. 
wa hg gers Mes of peasants, who might have been supposed to 
.or to have run away from the privations which 
they endured at home, little enquiry was made on the subject; but 
boldness increasing with impunity, the children of some wealthy citizens 
were stolen, and complaints were made to John V. Duke of Brittany, the 
liege lord of Gilles de Retz, who gave orders for the arrest of the marshal, 
and the seizure of his castles. The traditional account given of the arrest 
of Gilles de Retz has some similarity to the incident of Sister Anne 1n 
the story of Blue Beard. There wasa painter in Nantes who had a very 
beautifal wife; her brother had been engaged as a chorister in the chapel 
of Champtoie, but after some time he had inexplicably disappeared. 
When she made complaint to justice, the authorities hesitated to attack 
a place so fortified and so strongly garrisoned as Champteie. She offered 
to introduce them into the castle by stratagem, and related the plan she 
had fermed for the purpose. Ona certain day, as had been concerted, 
she pretended to stray into the domains of the marshal, aud was imme- 
diately seized by some of his emissaries as a victim of his lust, and con- 














have strayed accidentally 























veyed as a prisoner to the high tower. In her first interview with the 


, she obtained such inflaence over him, that he entrasted her 
with the keys of the castle, that she might amuse herself in the gardens 
while he returned to the laboratory. She descended and unlocked the 

ostern gate, and then ascending to the tower, hung out the flag which 
Bad been agreed upon as a signal. One tradition says that tie soldiers 
were rather tardy in their errival, and that she wason the point of beind 
the victim of the marshal’s brutality, when her husband and friends arriv- 
ed to her rescue, “ They found,” says M. de Roujeuz, “ in the castle of 
Champtoie, a large chest full of the calcined bones of children, to the 
number of about forty skeletons. A similar discovery was made at Luze, 
and other places which the marshal frequented. It was calculated that 
more than one hundred and fifty children had been murdered by this ex- 
terminating monster.” 

Bodin tells us that when Gilles was interrogated by the judges, he 
confessed, or rather boasted, that he had committed crimes sufficient to 

rocure the condemnation of ten thousand men. From the records of 

is trial in the archives of Brittany, it appears that he was proceeded 
against both civilly and ecclesiastically. His judges were the President 
of Brittany, the Bishop of Angers, and Jean Blouin, vicar to the Inquisi- 
tor-General of France. They found him guilty of all possible and some 
impossible crimes, adding to the record, that he confessed many other 
thiags so unheard ofthat they could not be told (inaudita et innarrabilia). 
He was sentenced to be led in chains to the place of execution, and to be 
buraed alive at the stake. The day appointed was the 23rd of October, 
1449,—‘‘a date,” says the historian, “ about which there can be no doubt; 
for all the people of Anjou and Maine by common consent whipped their 
children on that morning, so as to impress the precise date on their mem- 
ory.” This strange mnemonic process is still a favourite with the pea- 
sants of Anjou and Brittany. 

Whimsically enough, the monument erected to the exterminating mar- 
shal was believed to have what may be deemed an expiativg influence 
for the cruelties he had inflicted on children during his lile, and the gene- 
ral whipping he procured them at his death. It was decorated with a 
statue of the Virgin, which still bears the name of, ‘‘ La Vierge de Cree 
Lait,” because it poss»see ae power of enabling nurses and mothers to 
produce abundance of that aliment in which infants delight. ; 

We come now toa rival prototype of Blue Beard, whose claims are 
advocated both by the bards and the historians of Brittany. It is a 
saintly legend, and hes the additional merit of introducing a signal mi- 
racle. We must therefore translate it as literally as Moukish Latin will 
allow. 

“In the year of grace 530, there lived near the river Blanet, in the 
country of Vannes, aholy personage named Weltan, a native of the 
island of Britain, who had visited the continent as a missionary, and 
had been enabled to build anoble monastery by the contributions of 
the peasants and the alms of the faithful. His sermons and his miracles 
were renowned throughout Brittany, and had introduced him to the 
notice of Werek Count of Vannes, who highly respected his piety. 

“ Now there reigned at that time over the country of Cornouailles a 
wicked lord named Comorre, who had heard of Weltan, aud wished to 
see him. The saint, in hopes of converting him, went to visit this mur- 
derous wolf, accompanied by some of his monks. Finding that his in- 
structions produced some sensible effect on the mind of the count, he 
agreed to remain at his court until he had completed the process of his 
conversion, 

“A little before this the Count of Cornouailles had visited the court 
of Vannes, and having seen Zuphina, the eldest daughter of Count 
Werek, fell desperately in love with ber. He proffered marriage, but 
was peremptorily refused, on account of the cruelty with which he had 
treated his seven former wives, all of whom he had murdered just as 
they were on the point of becoming mothers. This rejection so grieved 
him that he spent the days in tears and the nights withoutsleep. At 
length he entreated Weltan, or, as he now began to be called, Saint 
Gildasius, to use his influence with Count Werek, that he might believe 
in the sincerity of Comorre’s repentance, and grant him the hand of his 
daughter. Weltan or Gildasius undertook the task, aad succeeded, 

“The marriage was celebrated with great pomp. Zuphinacame to 
the castle of her husband, and was treated with all the respect due to 
her rank, beauty, and virtue, until she exhibited unequivocal signs that 
she was about to become a mother. Comorre then began to regard 
her with sinister glances, and to utier obscure menaces, by which she 
‘was 60 much alarmed, that she resolved to escape to her father. Early 
one morning, just before dawn leaving Comorre fast asleep, she mounted 
her palfrey, and set forth unatiended on the road to Vannes. 

“ When the count awoke, be missed bis wife, and having heard of her 
evasion, guessed rightly the direction of her flight. He called for his 
boots, ordered his fleetest steed to be saddled and gave chase with the 
utmost force of whip and spur. Zuphina was almost within sight of 
Vavnes when she discovered her pursuer. She immediately sprung 
from her palfrey, and endeavoured to hide herself in a grove of willows. 
Comorre, on finding his wife’s steed riderless, dismounted, and, after a 
close search, discovered Zuphina, and having dragged her from her 
hiding-place, brutally strangled ber, in spite of ber tears and entreaties. 
A peasant, who accidentally witnessed the transaction, brought intelli- 
gence of itto Vannes. Werek assembled his guards, and having in- 
effectually chased the murderer, ordered the body of his daughter tu be 
transported to the town, while he hasted to make his complaint to St. 
Gildasius. 

“ The saint, affected by the father’s grief, which neither tears nor 
groans could relieve, consented to foliow him to Vannes ; but on the road 
he turned aside to visit Comorre in his castle of Quencquan, and to re- 
proach him for the cowardly murder. In anticipation of such a visit, 
Comorre had ordered the draw-bridges to be raised, and the portcullises 
letdown. The saint, unable to obiain admission, took up a handful of 
dust and flung it aganst the towers, four of which immediately fell, 
and severely wounded Comorre and his associates. 

“The saint thea resumed his route to Vannes, and on reaching the 
castle, demanded to be led to the bier of the murdered Zuphina. When 
he was brought to the chapel where she lay, he took the corpse by the 
hand, and said in a loud voice, ‘ Zuphina, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Hoty Ghost. | command thee to arise and declare unto us whither 
thou hast departed.’ 

“At these words the lady arose and declared that angels had been 
engaged transporting her suul to Paradise, when the summons of Gilda- 
sus compe}led them to resture it to her body. 


“ Comorre was soon punished for his crime: at the summons or Werek 
all the bishops of Brittany assembled at Menez-Bre, and tulminated an 
excommunication against the Count of Cornouailles, so efficacious, that, 
as the chronicler assures us, “he suffered the fate of Arias, and burst in 
sunder.” 

Burgundy has set up a third rival for the prototype of Blue Beard in 
v © person of the Count of Saulx, whose cruelty to his wife forms the 
subject of a very indifferent ballad, not worth the trouble of translation. 
The ballad is taken from a very ancient romance, of which only a few 
fragments have been preserved. From these we learn that during the 
time when Burgundy was governed by its own dukes, a certain Count de 
Saulx, having taken an inexplicable dislike to his wife, shut her up in 
the den with his bears. Her gentleness 80 won on these savage animals 
that they caressed her as if they had been “ lap-dogs or pet doves.” But 
= example of tenderness in beasts was so far from mollifying the count, 
f ke only increased his fury. He threw her into another dungeon, and 
ofthe ‘on the bread of sorrow and the water of affliction.” Some hint 
h 1s conduct was conveyed to the lady’s brothers: they hasted to call 
cae to explain his conduct; but he took the lady from her prison, 
‘ell hey her in robes of state, and compelled her by furious menaces to 
sebel er brothers that she had no reason to complain of the treatment she 
= ved from her husband. Their suspicions, however, were aroused by 
Oat aciated appearance, but they feigned satisfaction, and pretended 
lotons their departure. When the count believed them at a sufficient 
witha’ he hastened to the chamber of his lady, resolved to murder her 
ne = further delay; but just as he raised the sword to strike, her 
pore vs who had secretly returned, rushed into the room and slew the 
" LY assassin, alter which they brought their sister home in triumph. 
renhs. ink that traces of these three legends may be found in Per- 
tien ye of Blue Beard, and that instead of his having based his fic: 
of the plies 9 0 weeten, he endeavoured to make it a kind of resume 
leeontaes pt (Ate = see husbands with which the pepular 
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SICK CALLS. 
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see omit some of the darker shades of this very graphic narrative. } 

: eit BANKER.—CHAP. I.—DRURY-LANE AT NIGHT. 
The seat foto ya on a busy Saturday night some three years ago. 
thet s young indy Whhed my comeations! door, and informed me 
of me immediately. I went to the bott 

the chapel, and found her near the entrance door. She was orying 


Coc Albion. 





bitterly. She told me that her father was suddenly very much affected 
in his ead —thet she was afraid he was losing his senses. She begged 
earnestly that, if possible, 1 would see him that night ; for she trembied 
to think of what his state might be on the morrow. I, of course, con- 
sented: and prepared immvdiately for my sick call. 

The direction given me was in a small street near Drury-lane. M 
nearest way lay through Clare market, which was densely thronged wit 
purchasers and venders of fish and vegetables, and perambulating stalls 
of nondescript refreshment. 

[t was about eleven o'clock as I turned into Drury-lane; and here let 
me give a slight sketch of this celebrated locality, which is never seen 
to such picturesque effect as on this hour of a Saturday night. 

The palaces of old Drury-lane are long since departed; it is no longer 
a favourite site for the residences of the English nobility, or the fureign 
ambassadors, as it was inthe reigns of James I[. and of William UI. 
Pawnbrokers, gin-palaces, and provision-shops have long since usurped 
their place and state ; and its immediate purlieus—once laid out in fair 
and stately gardens and shady walks, where fountains glistened in the 
noonday sun, where birds warbled their trilling melodies, and the am- 
bient air was redolent of choice and richly-scented flowers,—these once 
beautiful environs now fester in rank squalour and filth,the abodes of 
crime and pollution, and peopled with the vilest of the vile. As you 
turn into Drury-lane, there are several pawnbrokers right and left. Each 
banker of the poor generally contrives to get a location at the corner of 
a court or alley, or some quiet passage, where his customers may step 
in and out unperceived by the passers-by. Let us take as a specimen 
yon densely-stored establishment, which has relieved the necessities, or 
administered to the vices of the poor fur some generations past. From 
basement to attics it is piled with pledges; each in its pigeon-hole, tick- 
eted and numbered, and ready for delivery at a moment's notice. To 
save time, there is a speaking-trumpet in the shop, which communicates 
by a zine pipe to the various store-rooms; and when a pledge is about 
to be redeemed, the word is passed up the pipe, and the article is slip. 








ped down a mahogany well, which goes — every floor. How often 
have [ gazed at that curious shop, and stared at the motley contents 
which are hung about its door. Pendent groups of shawis and sheets, 
and blankets, and every description of wearing apparel, gaudy silk 
handkerchiefs of the real bird’s-eye spot, and faded gowns of every varie- 
ty of shape, and colour, and material. Suspicious old violins too are 
there, which arrest the hurried step of many a fiddling genius, and cause 
him to inspect their shape and varnish, in the delusive hope that one 
may turn out a veritable Cremona. Husky old flutes are there in abun- 
dance, and child’s corals, and warming-pans, and fashionable stocks 
with a cataract of satin enriched with crimson stripes ; and mosaic gold 
chains and studs, and shirt-pins with little chains and arrow-like de- 
vices ; and a tempting old oil painting is sure to be there, with George 
Morland freshly painted in the corner, or some other celebrated and 
taking name by which a straycollector is often taken in and done for , 
and a magnificent collection of plate is there also—plated, of course—but 
which, in the gas-light, looks as bright and as costly as silver ; soap- 
tureens and dish-cove:s of an antiquated pattern, bottle-holders, tea ser- 
vices, and candlesticks in rich profusion, strike the eye of the poor pas- 
senger with an inexhaustible idea of boundless wealth ; and real silver 
spoons are there too, glistening ia a row, and making the hearts of house- 
wives pine with envy when they array at tea-time their scanty stock of 
Britannia metal. 

But look ac that stream of laden women, who, shunning the street en- 
trance, are groping their way round the corner of the alley. Whither are 
they bound ? what do they carry with so much fartive care and circum- 
spection? Glance your eye round the corner, and you will see. A do- 
zen paces down that alley there is another, and a secret entrance, dimly 
lit by a slender thread of gas inside the open door-way. This is the real 
business inlet, and through which these women so stealthily enter. A 
long passage leads at right angles from the door, and faces two-thirds of 
the extevsive shop. This long passage is divided into little dens, each 
with its wicket, and about three feet wide. The unhappy suppliants for 
the pawnbroker’s assistance are thus screened from observation, and en- 
abled to make their pitiful bargains iu desired privacy. This nicety of 
feeling, however, only applies to the uninitiated in pawnbroking ; the 
habitues of the local lounge with their elbows on the counter, thrust their 
moppy heads forward, and laugh and chat with the shopmen as with old 
and long tried acquaintances. 

But itis at the window that you are gazing, resplendently lit up with 
external tin sconces, from which the light is reflected, and, joined with 
numerous bright jets within, shed the light of day on allaround. And 
what an extraordinary museum does the window of that pawnbroker 
present, from the flat iron of the drunken laundress, the ragged blanket 
of the starved mechanic, to the diamond ear-rings or necklace of the 
spendthrift lady of fashion! Each and every article has its ticketed price ; 
and if each article could tell its pitifal tale, what a series of romantic facts, 
stranger and sterner thanever fiction imagined, could be gleaned! Arow 
of wedding rings hangs on one of these small brass rods. How many do- 
mestic tragedies do these worn and battered rings denote ! Heart-broken 
widows, famished wives, profligate mothers—bring here the first sacred 
pledge of wedded love—that love which is either buried in the grave, or 
crushed out of life by crime or debauchery. A little tray contains arti- 
cles of jewellery, marked from three and sixpence upwards; lockets 
containing hair—the hair of a dead lover, a dead parent—garnered and 
cherished so many failing years, until grim poverty and starvation com- 
pelled the heart-broken survivor to pawn the sacred relic, 

How many mournful kisses, how many sad and unavailing tears, have 
fallen upon thatlocket' Bat there was noresisting tbe grinding, pinch- 
ing famine. We may guess the feelings of shame and timidity of that 
poor creature, as she neared the pawubroker’s shop—the lingeriug, hesi- 
tating step that trembled at the threshold—the feeling that she was about 
to commit a crime :—but the Rubicon is passed, and from henceforth that 
threshold is worn with her frequent footsteps. See that small Breguet 
gold watch ; it belonged to a gambling and ruined spendthrift. He 
pawned it to have achance athazard; all was lost; end, in an hour after- 
wards, his corpse was floating down the Thames. Look at that diamond 
pin. It was plucked from the bosom of a drunken reveller by a street- 
walker : and she too, soon after, committed suicide—'eapt in a fit of 
freuzy from the fatal bridge, which, more than that of Venice, has been 
the bridge of sighs. A terrible history stares you in the face from each 
trinket in the group; the prison and the hulks, the mad-house, and the 
midnight grave of the self-destroyer, hold possession of their late owners : 
and they stand and glistenthrough the begrimed windows, mementoes 
of past sorrows aod follies, and unatoned-for crimes. 

And in the classic region of Drury-lane, gin-shops reign preeminent. 
They have not the flaring way of displaying their magnificence that the 
more western emporiums exult in exhibiting to the squalid and miserable 
drunkard : though several are smart enough in external stucco, plate-glass, 
Mahogany counters, and a battalion of immense casks or vats, labelled 
with gigantic letters, “ Old Tom,” “ Cream of the Valley,” “ Splendid 
Gin,” ‘ The Nonpareil,” and other tempting varieties of this villainous and 
poisonous compound :—for villainous and poisonous it is to the stomach 
and brains of its unhappy and besotted recipients—being doled out in count- 
less drams, at amuch lower rate than it issued from the distiller. But the 
gin-palaces of Drury-lane have their peculiar type of debauchery —per- 
haps unmatchable in any other quarter of this overgrown metropolis,— 
and their flaunting glories shine forth with redoubled splendour as the ele- 
venth hour approaches ou a Saturday night, 


CHAPTER II.—T HE SICK ROOM. 


‘‘ How do you find yourself, sir ?” said I to an elderly gentleman, of pre- 
possessing appearance, who was seated at a table covered with numerous 
manuscripts. His daughter, the young lady who summoned me, was stand- 
ing by his side, pale and tearful, and anxiously watching her parent’s 
ooks, 

The old man had gazed on me, asI entered the room, witha troubled look 
as if he were puzzled at my intrusion. ; 

“Papa,” whispered his daughter, “this isthe clergyman whom I re- 








quested to see you for spiritual consolation. You know, dear father, how 
much we talked about itthe other day. You then promised me that you 
would be good, and go to eonfession. ’ 
Her father turned his eyes alternately from his daughter to me, without 
replying. His mind seemed lost in vacancy. It was then that something 
extraordinary struck meabout hiseves. They were very glassy and tre- 
mulous ; the muscles about the orbit of the eye were working witha twitch- 
ing Motion, His lodk was wandering, inquiring, anxious, and a tinge of 
imbecility had overspread his entire features. His mouth, though beauti- 
fully cut in nature’s happiest mood, wasslightly twisted as de, und a deep 
ind internal distress gave it an appearance of anxiety mest painful to con- 
emplate. Hus forehead was magnificently developed. Gall would have 
been in ec£tasiesto have handled it. Slight as my knowledge of phrevolo- 
zy was, yet I could perceive the more noble organs of humanity beautiful- 
y and prominently developed. Its external formation showed high intel- 
ect, deep sagacity, and a happily-balanced brain. What then could have 
se disturbed its functions? It was para/ysis—stealthily, but surely approach- 
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ing laying its gaunt hand on every faculty of the brain, and eye, and 

















“ Father, dear father, will you not speak to the clergyman, —your own 
clergyman,—a Catholic priest fromthe Sardinian Chapel ?” 

No answer, but a wiid and incoherent look. 

The poor girl wrung her hands, suppressed with difficulty an hysterical 
sob, and looked piteously at me with a heart-broken despondency. 

I was much and deeply moved. They seemed alone together in the 
world, or some friend or relative would have been summoned on this efflic- 
ting occasion. There was, too, an air of shabby gentility in the room, that 
betokened poverty, though every precaution was taken to conceal it, In 
the rapid side glance that [ took of its ajpointments on entering, | saw that 
everything was much worn, and of ancient workmanship. Every thing, 
though in respectable order, looked faded and past its date ; and vatueless, 
save to its possessors, There weretwoexceptions, A beautiful miniature 
over the mantel-piece—a lady of exquisite beauty—painted in enamel, 
which I afterwards found out was the portraiture of the mother of the sob- 
~ee gil before me, and alsoa double-action harp, with a covering of green 
paize. 

What could be done? I drew a chair beside the aged man and laid m 
hand or his shoulder. He turned his poor demented countenance, and 
looked at me long and piteously. Atlength he spoke,—" | am an old man, 
sit; take careof my daughter when | am gone.” His words were slowly, 
very slowly, articulated. There was a thickness in their utterance, anda 
hesitation that showed that both tongue and brain were affected. 

« You love your daughter,”’ { replied. 

“ Love her ! dearly, dearly, sir. But what are you come for ? Come, 
Ellen,” he said, turning sharply round; “I have no time to waste; I 
must go on with my work.” 

So saying he drew before him several folio sheets of paper, which were 
nearly covered with figures and memoranda. 

His daughter sank at his feet, rested her clasped hands on his knees, 
and burst into a violent fit of weeping. 

« Ellen,” he said, “ why do you cry? Why does this gentleman stop 
here? He is hindering me from retrieving my embarrassed fortunes, 
Aye,” he muttered, “‘ they say that I am poor and bankrupt; but they 
will soon see me win back more than my former wealth.” 

That this afflicting case may be intelligible to my readers, | must make 
them acquainted with what the weeping, trembling girl told me an hour 
before. Her father had been acountry banker. The firm was one of 
considerable standing and importance in a distant county, and bore a 
high character for stability and prudential dealings. When Mr. Danby 
‘for so I must call him) began to feel the infirmities of old age, he re- 
signed the active management of the bank to his head clerk, whom he 
had taken into partnership, and retired with bis daughter to a beautifal 
country residence, which he had lately purchased. A few years passed 
happily away in calm retirement, when the old man’s happiness was 
siddenly blasted, aud his fortunes shipwrecked by the insolvency of his 
bank. His new partner had plunged recklessly into every wild and 
specious speculation, in the delusive hope of realizing speedily a colossal 
fortune. As fast as onescheme failed another was eagerly taken up. 
A heavy drain was continually going on upon the available resources of 
the bank ; the most disgraceful, diskonourable expedients were resorted 
to, from time to time, to raise money; stock, standing in his name, but 
belonging to minors and married women, was sold out ; charitable, and 
even religious, trust property was misappropriated ; buta carse from 
heaven seemed to blight every plan or expedient this dishonest banker 
took in hand. His American securities, in which he had embarked enor- 
mous sums, became waste-paper in the market—his patented inventions 
all failed—and the crash of several other banks and influential firms sud- 
denly completed his ruin. ; ; 

Ani curses loud and deep, from the ruined widow and orphan—from the 
decayed gentiewoman—from the broken tradesman, followed this misera- 
ble man wherever he went, No one pitied him. But every one lamented 
over the entire ruin of the excellent Mr. Danby, whose only fault had been 
that he had no suspicion that his partner was a scoundrel, and that he had 
not kept a watchful eye on his proceedings. Everything that Mr. Danby 
possessed in the world—funded property, house and land—was sold to pro- 
vide the miserable fraction of a dividend for the creditors, An old and 
faithful cle:k purchased at the sale the harp and miniature for his beloved 
master and child, and devoted the whole of his savings to getting them com- 
fortably settled in the metropolis, where Mc. Danby thought he might have 
a better chance of employment, and might be at a greater distance from the 
scene of his late disgrace and misfortune. f Heys 

For the five preceding years he had struggled to gain a scanty livelihood 
by keeping the books of tradesmen, and making up their Christmas bills. 
His daughter also did her best by exerting her accomplishments as a daily 
governess. But her employment was scanty, and her remuneration trifling. 
Mer meek and quiet temper was often sorely tried by the cold insolence 
and unfeeling cc, duct of heremployers. Still they struggled on with God 
fur their support and to bim they looked for consolation tn all their trials, 

In the year preceding the opening of my narrative, Mr. Danby’s mind 
seemed strangely affected. He became peevish, querulous and fretful. His 
natural good temper deserted him entirely. He brooded more and more 
over his past misfortunes, and the poor oid man complained at times bitter- 
ly about his shattered fortunes. He uttered terrible threats against his late 
partner ; declaring repeatedly that he was an infamous villain who richly 
deserved hanging, for bringing him and his child into so much and unde- 
served calamity, aad so many poor tradesmen toruin who had trusted to his 
honour, 

It was in vain that his sweet child endeavoured to soothe and pacify him. 
He said he was sure she hated him for his folly in not looking sharper after 
the concerns of the benk. It was in vain that she pleaded her constant love 
and veneration for her poor old and irritated parent; in the exacerbations 
of his mental misery he would shun all society with her—lock himself in 
his bedroom, and remain the whole day without food. And then his hith- 
erto firm and ardeni trust in divine Providence began to fail him ; he look- 
ed witha gloomy and jaundiced eye at the dispensations of heaven, and 
muttered threats, that if it were not for his child, he would put an end to 
his life and his sorrows together. 

Then it was that he began to absent himself from confession, which he 
before said was his great comfort and support. He thought himself an 
outcast from heaven, and gradually withdrew from attendance at chapel. 
This caused his daughter, as she afterwards teld me, many bitter tears, 
They had hitherto prayed together, knelt together, and received together 
the bread of life, and it was with an aching heart that she now performed 
alone these sacred duties. 

His rext aberration was a fancied discovery how to pay off the national 
debt. He neglected his slender appointments in book keeping, and spent 
days and nights in the working out his scheme. He expected a magnifi- 
cent reward from government for his discovery ; wrote repeated and inco- 
herent letters to the chancellor of the exchequer, which, of course, were un- 
answered. Suspense and disappointment deprived him of sleep, took away 
his appetite, and finally brought on partial paralysis of the brain. It was 
in this state that I found him. ; a 

“ My dear young lady,” said I, “ your poor father requires medical aid, 
and that immediately. I can be of no service here in his present sad state: 
allow me to send a doctor ?”’ ’ 

She hesitated for a moment, requested to speak with me in the small an- 
te-room, and then told me with downcast eyes and blushing cheeks, that 
she would have sent for one before, but they were too poor to incur much 
expense for medical advice, and she could rot bear the idea of applying for 
the parish doctor. : 

* Do not, my dear child,” I replied, “ make yourself uneasy about it. [ 
will see to it, and a friend of mine, if disengaged, will see your father to- 
night.” 

The poor girl put her trembling hand in mine, pressed it warmly, and 
looked at me with eyes full of grateful tears. -Promising to see her 
father on the following Monday, J then departed in search of a physi- 
cian. 
Hecame, bled him copiously, and partially restored him to conscious 
ness, 

On Monday afternoon [ visited him again. He then knew me, wel- 
comed me kindly, and spoke with resignation as to his present state, and 
past troubles. He embraced the opportunity to make his confession, and 
the tears rained down the poor oldman’s cheeks when he received that 
priceless boon, the sacramental absolution of his sins. 

“Sir,” said he, “ L can never sufficiently thank you for having im- 
parted peace to an almost broken heart. God give me grace to bear my 
cross patiently. In the days of prosperity I was never sufficiently thank- 
ful to my heavenly Father for all his blessings; but now that be has 
withdrawn them, pray for me, sir, that my hope in him may remain to 
the end unshaken.” 

On the morrow I gave him the holy communion. He then began slow- 
ly to recover. 

But God had prepared for him still further trials. P 

A month alterwards, his daughter sent a lodger in the house, requesting 
me to come immediately to her father. 

She was waiting for me on the staircase, and appeared much agitated. 
“ Ob, sir!’’ said she, ‘I am afraid someting serious has happened to my 
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father; pray go to him.” I entered his cixting- 1006. He was seated 


in an old arm-chair ata table, pen in hand; but hiseyes were fixed, not 

upon his paper, but upon tte ceiling, and he appeared absorbed in 

thought. A bright sunbeam, with its countless particles, came from the 

window, and glancing athwart his c untenance, lit up every feature ; 

but it gleamed powerless across the old man’s open eyes. They shrunk 

not. nor quivered. No Jightning’s flash could move their dull tranquilli- 
He was blind. wi’ sabe 

“ Bring the candles, Ellen,” said the old man, “ it is quite dark ; how 
strange thet night should kave come so soon!” : : 

“Father,” said his daughter, “dear father!” “Hush!” said I, in a 
low tone; and beckoning her to come near me, 1 whispered tu her star- 
tled ear -— ; 

“I fear, my dear child, your poor father is deprived of sight. Be calm, 
or fatal consequences may ensue.” 

A deep sob, but instantly repressed with heroic effort, escaped the 
grief-worn bosom of this hapless daughter. She fell on her knees; bow- 
ed herself down in earnest prayer to that adorable Being who alone can 
comfort the broken heart. 


“why don’t you bring the candle? Time is money; 1 must not waste 
it.” 
‘“ Dearest father,” she answered, the tears coursing their way rapidly 
down her cheeks, “don’t write any more to-uight—let me lead you to | 
bed. Iam sure youare tired.” 

He was patient and submissive in her hands,—he knew not the ex- 
tent of his calamity,—he wondered why night had come so quickly, —he 
wished it would go and leave him to work again. 

I went instantly to my friend, the physician, who was fortunately at 
home. He came back with me, and carefully, and in silence, examined 
his patient’s eyes. On his return tv the little sitting-room, E\leu anxious- 
ly asked if her father was really blind ? 

“It would be cruel in me to deceive you,” was the reply of the bene- 
volent physician ; “ I am afraid there is littie hope of cure.” : 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. “Do not say that, sir. It is so sudden, it 
will break my heart. Ob, merciful Father! strengthen me to bear this 
great trial.” ; 

My heart melted within me as I witnessed the grief of this poor afflict- 
ed girl. The bruised reed was indeed broken. 


CHAPTER III.—-THE DEATH-BED. 


I took particular interest in Mr. Danby’s case, and as his resideace was 
near the chapel, I managed to see him almost daily. I: was indeed a 
touching and melancholy sight to witness this blind and aged man so 
suddeuly deprived of one of God’s greatest blessings,—a gift rarely sulli. 
ciently appreciated while this important organ is in a sound and healthy 
state, but when injured,—or partiaily, or alas! totally deprived of 
ite magnificent utility,—it is then we value it ata right estimation. Lz- 
perto crede. 

My slender funds, in addition to a liberal donation from my dear kind 
friend, the physician, enabled me to provide a nurse and all requisite ne- 








thing between thirty and forty tons: she had great beam for her length, | 
was sharp in the bows, rising slightly forward, and with a clean run; 

she was, in fact, a capital sea-boat, fit to go round the world if needs be 
—weatherly in a heavy sea and very fast in smooth water, thought the 
nautical critics pronounced her counter too short for beauty; bat Joe 
did not consider that point a defect, as it made her all the better for run- 
ning in foul weather, which was what he very frequently wanted her to 
do. She carried a whacking big mainsail with immense hoist in it, and 
the boom well over the taffrail. Herjbig jib was a whopper with a ven- 
geance, and her foresail hoisted chock up to the block. She had a swing- 
ing galf-topsail, very broad in the head, anda square-sail to set for run- 
ning, with prodigious spread in it, so that give the Pre//y Polly a good 
breeze, few were the craft of any thing like her own size she couldn't 
walk away from. In fact, any body might have taken her for some dan- 
\dified yacht rather than for a humble pilot-boat, which the number on 
|her mainsail proclaimed her to be. Now the Pretty Polly, like other 
| beauties, had her fair weather and her foul weather looks, her winter 
as well as her summer suit. She had her second, and third, and storm 
jibs, atrysail of heavy canvas, aud even asecond mainsail, wiih a shorter 








' ; ; hi i ' i igging Was as, . 
“Ellen,” exclaimed the old man, with a sharp and querulous Bre, | boom to ship at times, while her standing and running rigging j 


good as the best hemp and the greatest care could keep it, for every inch 
of it was turned in under Joe's’ inspection if not with his own hand. | 
Jow Rallock loved his craft, as does every good sailor ; she was his care, | 
his pride, his delight, mistress, wife, aud friend. He woald talk to her ; 
and talkof hee by the hour together; he was never tired of praising her, ; 
of expatiating on her qualities, of boastivg of her achievements; how | 


| sh> walked away from such a cutter,—how she weathered such a gale, | 


—how she clawed olf a lee-shore on such an occasion ; there wes no end | 
to what she had done and was todo. She was, in truth, all in all to Joe, | 
was worthy of her and she was worthy of him, which reminds us that 
he bimself claims a word er two of description. He had liitle beauty, | 
nor did he boast of it, for in figure he was nearly as broad as high, with 
a short, thick neck, and a tura up nose in the centre of his round fresh- 
coloured visage ; but he had black sparkliag eyes, full of fan and hu- | 
mour, and a well-formed mouth with strong white teeth, which rescued | 
his countenance from beiug ugly, while an expressivn of firmuess and | 
boldness, with great good-nature, made him respected by all and gained | 
him plenty of friends. Joe sported a love-lock on each side of his face 
with a little tarpaulin hat stuck on the top of his head, a neat blue jacket, 
or a simple blue Guernsey frock, and an enormously large pair of Flush- 
ing trousers, with low shoes ; indeed, he was very natty in his dress, and 
although many people called him a smuggler—nor is there any use in 

denying that he was one—he did not look a bit like those cut-throst char- 

acters represented on the stage or in print-shops, with high boots, and | 
red caps, and cloaks, and pistols, and hangers. Indeed, so far from there 
being any thiug of the ruffian about him, he looked and considered him- 
self a very hcnestfellow. He cheated nobody, for though he broke the 
revenue law systematically and regularly, he had, perbaps, persuaded | 
himself, by a course of reasoning not at all peculiar to himself, that there 

was no harm in so doing; possibly, he had an idea that those laws were 

bad laws, and injurious to the country ; 80 out of the evil, as he could not 





cessaries fur the poor blind man, His daughter had the good tortune to | 


get alittle needle-work (rom one of her late employers. This timely oc- 
cupation prevented her mind from being corroded by grief, and enabled 
her tosit consiautly by the bed-side of her father, and speak to him from 
time to time those loving words of atiection which none but a good and 
true-hearted woman can so effectually use in the sick chamber of suif-ring 
man, It is then that the helpless lords of the creation pine after the 
soothing ministry of woman’s tenderness and compassion. Their own 
sex are too apt to regard their sufferings with calm and stolid indiffer- 
ence ; not so a wife, a daughter, or a sister, whose loving hand smoothes 
the tossed andtumbled pillow,—whose pitying eye is ever kindly di- 
rected towards you,—and whose voice is ever low and geutle, and full 
of comforting influence. 

My good old penitent was very calm and resigned; much more so 
than Lexpected he would be under his terrible privation He was 
highly educated, and his miad was enriched with the best stores of an- 
cient and modern literature. I rarely enjoyed an hour’s chat more than I 
did with this gvod old man. The paralysis had spent its efforts in de. 
Priving him of his sight, ayd his mind seemed clearer and calmer then 
ever. Our conversation was generally of a varied description, He was 
deeply read iu the Holy Scrip.ures, and he wouid delight in clothing 
biblical stories of blind meu, in his own terse and eloquent words. He 
made out to me, clearer than I ever heard before, the infinite tenderness 
and compassion of God to blind men. He never was tired of recurring 
to the old Tobias, who had an angel sent from heaven to cure bis blind- 
ness. 


“Ido not, my dear air,” he laughingly said, “ [ do not myself expect,” 


or even hope, for this high privilege. [tis God’s will I sheuld be blind : 


Thy will be done, my heavenly Father!’ He would then touchingly 
dilate on the advantages of blindness in oar last moments : the more per- 
fect concentration of mindupon God and eternity that necessarily results 
from the absence of all distractions of sight. He thought it an unhappy 
thing in a person about to die to have his longings after immortality dis- 
turbed by the dimly-seen agonies of weeping relatives around his dying 
bed. He had one sacrifice less to make—the last longing, lingering look 
at his child. Hespoke firmly upon this trying point. He had no mis- 
givings in God’s all-protecting Providence. ‘ He, who suffereth nota 
sparrow to fail to the ground without His divine permission, would not 


permit his much-loved Ellen to sufler overmuch, without grace to sup- 
port it when he was taken from her.” 

He seemed never wearied in talking of the joys of heaven; he had a 
rapturous, though humbly tempered, wish to be there, and to see God 
face to face, and in the clear vision of His celestial glory, for ever to be 
inebriated with the plenty of His house. And then, at times, he would 
break out into a murmured and ecstatic thankfulness on the goodness of 
God, who had thus chastened him before receiving him into His heaven- 
ly kingdom. The infiaite, all-atoning love of his Saviour was dwelt 
upon with rapture; and in the frequeat commanion his soul was more 
and more purified—more nearly united to the martyred Lamb of 





His daughter read to him morning and night, and frequently during the 
day, those beautiful prayers of the Garden of the Soul, which have prepar- 
ed and fitted so many souls for heaven. Sbe never seemed so happy, and 
tranquil, and resigned, as when she was assisting her father to die the 
death of the just. There wasa fervour and spirituality about every tone 
of her low aud musical voice, that vibrated tende ly through every chord 
and fibre ofthe heart. Her father feit it; for his countenance would glow, 
and his sightless eye would be raised towards heaven with a reverential 
pee that showed that, though corporal sight was wanting, the eye 
of faith steadily contemplated the ineffable glories of tbat eternal king- 
dom to which he was now rapidly hastening 

And his death-bed was most beautiful and consvlatory. He was anoint- 
ed; but it was not expedient for him that God should heal his bodily in- 








remedy it, he determined to pluck that rosebud—prolit—to his own 
pocket. Remember that we are notat all certain that he actually did 
reason as we have suggested ; we are, we confess, rather inclined to sus- | 
pect tbat he found the occupation profitable ; that he had been engaged 
|in it from his earliest days, and therefure followed it without further 
, troubling his head about its lawfulness or unlawiuluess. So much for 
Joe Rullock and his cutter the Pretty Polly 

His crew was a bold set of fellows, staunch to him and true to each | 
other ; indeed, most of them, as is usual, had a sbare in the vessel, and | 

| were interested in the success of her undertakings; they were | 
| quiet, peaceable, and orderly men; their rule was never to fighte, | 
| the times were too tranquil for such work, and arunning noose before | 
(their eyes was not a pleasant prospect. They trusted entirely to | 
their wit and their heels tor success, and provided one cargo in three 
could be be safely landed, they calculated on making a remunerating | 
profit. j 

The days when armed smuggling craft with a hundred hands on board, 
bid defiance to royal cruisers, had long passed by, for we are referring 
to a period, within the last six or eight years only, during the last days 
of smuggling. Now the contraband trade is chiefly carried on in small | 
open boats, or fishing craft, affording a very precarious subsistence na 
} those who still engage in it. After what has beep said it may be con- 
| fessed that the Pret/y Polly was chiefly employed in smuggling, though 
her sstengente, indeed, very frequent occupation was that ofa pilot- 
vessel. 
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March 11 


“T’lltell you, though, who’d give his right hand and something more, 
to boot, to catch master Joe himself, or I’m very much mistaken.” 

* Who’s that?” ’ 

* Why, Lieutenant Hogson, to be sure. You see he has set his eyes on 
little Margaret Ramrod, the old gunner’s grandchild, but she don't like 
him, though he is a naval officer, and won't have any thing to say to him, 
and he has found out that Joe is sweet in that quarter, and suspects that if 
it weren’t for him, he himself should have more favour. Now, if he could 
get Joe out of the way, the game would be in his own hands,” : 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well think the little girl is right, for Jocisa 
good fellow, though he does smugglea bit, and as for Lieutenant Hogson, 
though he is our officer, the less we say about him the better.” 

While this conversation was going on, the Pretty Polly had reached 
down abreast of the quay, when Rullock, who was at the helm, waved his 





| hand to the coast-guard men, they in return wished him a pleasant voyage 


anda safe return. 

“ Thank ye,” answered Joe, laughing, for he and his opponents were 

on excellent terms. ‘* Thank ye, and remember, keep a bright look out 
for me.” 
The cutter then passed so close to the castle, that her boom almost grazed 
itstime-worn walls, Joe looked up at the battlements, and there he saw a 
bright young face, with a pairof sparkling eyes, gazing down upon him, 
Joe took off his tarpaulin hat and waved it. 

* T’l| not forget your commission, Miss Margaret. My respects to your 
grand father,” he sang out, : 

There was no time to say more before the cutter shot out of hearing. 
The flutter of a handkerchief was the answer, and as long as a human 
figure was visidle on the ramparts Joe saw that Mistress Margaret was 


| watching him. Now, it must be owned, that it was only of late Joe had 


yielded to the tender passion, and it would have puzzled him tosay how it 
was. Hehad been accustomed to bring over trifling presents to the little 
girl, and had ingratiated himself with the old soldier, by the gift now and 
then of a few bottles of real cognac, but he scarcely suspected that his 
Pretty Polly, his fast sailing craft, had any rival in his affections. 

The day after the Pretty Polly sailed, Margaret was seated at her work, 
and the old dame sat spinning in therr little parlour in the castle, while Mr, 
Ramrod was taking his usual walk onthe quay, when aloud tap was 
heard at the door. : 

“ Come in,” said the dame, and Lieutenant Elogson made his appear- 
ance, 

Now, although by no means a favourite guest, he was, from his rank 
and office, always welcomed politely, and Margaret jumped up and wiped 
achair, while the dame begged him to be seated, His appearance was not 
prepossessing’ for his face was pock-marked, his hair was coarse and 
scanty, and sundry potations deep and strong had added a ruddy hue to the 
tip of his nese, while his figare was broad and ungainly. He threw him- 
self into a chair, as if he felt himself perfectly at home. ‘“ Ah, pretty Mar- 
garet! bright and smiling asever, I see. How lenvy your happy dis- 
position,” he began, 

“ Yes, sir, I’m fond of laughing,” said Margaret. demurely. 

* So lsee. And how’s grandfather ?” 

“ Here he comes to answer for himself, sir,’ said Margaret, as old Ram- 
rod appeared, and welcoming his guest, placed a bottle and some glasses 
before him, while Margaret: brought a jug of hot water and some sugar, 
I'he eyes of the lieutenant twinkled as he saw the preparations, 

“Not much duty paid on this, I suspect, Mr. Ramrod,” he observed, 
as he smacked his lips after the first mouthful. 

“ Qan’t say, sir. They say that the revenue does not benefit from any 
that’s drunk in Fairport.” A 

“ A gift of our friend Rullock’s, probably,” hazarded the officer. 

“ Can’tsay, sir; several of my friends make me a little present now 
and then. i put no mark on them.” ss 

“Oh, all right, I don’t ask questions,” said the lieutenant. “ By-the bye, 
I find that the Pretty Polly has started on another trip.” 

‘*So | hear, sir,”’ said Ramrod. 

“Can you guess where she’s gone, Miss Margaret?” asked the 
officer. ; 

‘Piloting, 1 suppose, sir,” answered the maiden, blushing. 

“Oh, ay, yes, of course, but didu’t he talk of going anywhere on the 
French coast?" ’ ? 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Margaret, “ he said he thought he might just look 
in at Cherbourg.” 

“And how soon did he say he would be back ?”’ asked the officer. 

“Tn four or five days,” said Margaret. _ ’ 

The lieutenant was delighted with the success of his interrogations, 
aud at finding the maiden in so communic.tive a mood, so mixing a stif- 
fer tumbler of grog than before to heighten his own wits, he coutinued, 


Now we must own that in those days we did not feel a proper and cor- | « Now, my good girl, I don’t ask you to tell me anything to injure our 
rect hatred of smugglers and their doings; thedangers they experienced, | siand Rullock, but did he chance to let drop before you where he pro- 


| the daring and talent they displayed in their caliing, used, inspite of our 
better reason, to attract our admiration, and to raise them to the dignity 
of petty heroes in our imaginatiov. The dishonest merchant, the dealer 
in contraband goods, the encourager of crime, was the man who received 
the fall measure of our contempt and dislike. He who, skulking quietly 
so without fear or danger, reaped the profits of the bold seaman’s 
; tolls. 

Fairport, to which the Pretty Polly belonged, isa neat little town at 
the mouth of a small river on the southern coast of England. The en- 
trance to the harbour is guarded by an old castle, with a few cannon on 

| the top of it, and was garrisoned by a superannuated gunner, his old wife 
and his pretty grand-daughter, whe performed most efficiently all the, 
duties in the fortress, such as sweeping it clean, mopping out the guns, 
and shutting the gates at night. Serjeant Ramrod was a good specimen 
of a fine old soldier, and cercainly when seeing his portly figure and up- 
right carriage, and listening to his conversation, one might suppose that 
he held a higher rank than it had ever been his fate to reach. He had 
seen much service, been engaged in numerous expeditions in various 
parts of the world, and went through the whole of the Peninsular war ; 
indeed, had merit its due reward, he should, be assured his friends, be a 
general instead of a serjeant, and so, being rather an admirer of his, we 
are also apt to think—but then when has merit its due reward? What 
an extraordinary hoisting up and hauling down there would be to give 
every man his due! Serjeant Ramrod always went by the name of the 
Governor of Fairport Castle, and we suspect rather liked thetitle. He 
was, in truth, much better off than the governors of half the castles in 
the world, though he did not think so himself; he had no troops, cer- 
tainly, to marshal or drill, but then he had no rounds to make or com- 
plaints to hear, and his little garrison, composed of his wife and grand- 
child, never gave him a moment’s uneasiness, while he might consider 


himseif almost an independent ruler, so few and far between were the | 


Visits of his superior officers. 

The town of Fairport consists of along street, with a few off-shoots 
containing some sixty houses or so, inhabited by pilots, fishermen, and 
other seafaring characters, two or three half-pay naval officers, a few 
casual visitors in the summer months, a medical man or two, and a pro- 
portionate number of shopkeepers. The castle stands at one end of the 


firmities. But his heavenly Father wonderfully consoled him in his last 


moments.. They were moments of ic , town close to the mouth of the river, the tide of which sweeps round 
little space before he died, he desired. ier ee ageing ey under its walls, when there is always water sufficient to float a boat even 


“Ellen, my child,” he feebly whispered, «my dear darling child, let 
me die in your arms. You have ever been the kindest, most dutiful of 


daughters to me; let me have this last happiness upon earth.” 


at low tide. In the walls of the castle are a few loop holes and a small 
possenante or port to hoist in stores, and close to it is a quay, the chief 
anding-place of the town. Here a revenue officer is stationed night 


Almost fainting with tears flowing down her pale and convulsed cheek, and day to prevent smuggling, though there are certain angles of the 


her heart throbbing with unutterable anguish. yet keeping down, by 


strong effort, every audible expression of grief, the dear child arose quick- 
ly from her knees, in which reverent posture she had joined in the pray- 


castle wall which he cannot overlook from his post. This description 
we must beg our readers to remember. 
One fine morning, soon after daybreak in the early part of the year, 


a 


ers for the dying, leaned over the pillow of her father, laid his poor dying Joe Rallock and his crew appeared on Fairport quay with their pea. 


head apon his bosom, clasped him tenderly round the neck, kissed agai 


and again his pale brow and lips, and whispered tremulously words of 


heavenly peace and hope to his dying ear. 


jackets and bundles under their arms, and jumping into their boat pulled 
on board the Pretty Polly. Her sails were loosened and hoisted ina 
trice, the breeze tock her fore-sail, the main-sail next filled, the jib sheet 


n 


In afew minutes he faintly said, “ Ellen, my darling child, God enter- was flattened aft, and slipping from her moorings she slowly glided to. 


nally bless you; may we meet in heaven. Reverend father, God A 


ps! on ae o— too, for all your kindness to me; look to my poor chil 


His right hand was sli 
the cause; she reverent! 
head. The old man’s li 
rolled down his cheek ; a smil 
every feature; and with that | 
Magazine. 


ghtly agitated. His daughter quickly divine 
Y raised it, kissed it, and placed iton her ow 


ook of happiness he expired.— Dolman 


>... 
A SMUGGLER OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 
& SKETCH TAKEN AT THE SEA-SIDE.—BY WILLIAM H. a, KINGSTON, ESQ. 
HOW JOE RULLOCK MANAGED THE REVENUE. 


The Pretty Polly was the fastest, the smartest, and the sweetest cra 


that sailed out of Fairport; so said Joe Rullock, and nobody had better 


right to say it, or better reason to know it, he being part owner of he 


PS were tremulous with unuttered words, atear 
©, prophetic of heavenly heritage, lift up his 


i. wards the mouth of the river. The jib sheet was, however, immediate- 

d ly after let go, the helm was put down, and about she came—in half a 
minute more, so narrow is the channel, that she was again about, and at 

a least six tacks had she to make befure she could weather the western- 
most spit at the entrance of the harbour, and stand clear out to sea. 

“I wonder which of the French ports she’s bound to now,” observed 
a coast-guard man to a companion who had just joined him on the little 
quay close to the castle. After some of her old tricks, I warrant,” 

“ We shall have to keep a sharp look out after him, orhe ll double on 
us, you may depend on it,” replied the other, “Joe Rallock’s a difficult 
chap to circumvent, and one needs to he up early in the morning to find 
him snoozing.” 

** More reason we shouldn’t go to sleep ourselves, Ben,” said the first 
speaker, “ I must report the sailing of the Pretty Polly to the inspect- 
ing commander, that he may send along the coast to give notice that 
she’s out. Captain Sturney would give not a little to catch the Pretty 
fe | Polly and he’s told Joe that he’ll nab her some day.” 

“ What did Joe say to that?" 
r, “Oh, be langhed and tried to look innocent, and anewered that he 


n 


"s 


and having been master of her from the day her keel first touched the | W288 Welcome to her ifhe ever found her with a tub of spirits, or a bale 





water. She was a cutter of no great size, {or she measured only some. | Of tobacco ic her.” 





posed to make his land-fall on his retara—you understand, wkere he 
intended to touch first before he brings the Pretty Polly into Fairport ¥” 

“Dear me, I did hear him tals of looking into Bay; and he told 
Denman, and Jones, and Tigtop, and severa! others, to be down there,” 
answered Margaret, with the greatest simplicity. : 

“T don’t think the girl knows what she’s talking of, Mr. Hogson,”’ in 
| terposed old Ramrod, endeavouring to silence his grand-daughter, “ But 
of course anything she has let drop, you won’t make use of, sir.” 

“Oh! dear, no, of course not, my good friend,” answered Mr. Hogson. 
‘“‘T merely asked for curiosity’s sake. But I must wish you good after 
noon. I have my duties to attend to—duty before pleasure, you know, 
Mr. Ramrod. Good bye, Miss Margaret, my ocean lily—a good after 
noon to you, old hero of a hundred fights ;’’ and, gulping down the 
contents of his tambler, with no very steady steps the officer took his 
leave. 

As soon as he wasgone, Ramrod scolded his grandchild for her impru- 
dence in speaking of Rullock’s affairs 4 
| ‘You don’t know the injury you may have done him,” headded; * but 
it never does to trust a female with what you don’t want known.” 

‘** Perhaps not, grandfather,” said Margaret, siniling archly. “ Bat Joe 
told me that I « ight just let it fall, if 1 had an opportunity, that he was 
going to run acrop at ——— Bay, and I could not resist the tempta- 
| tion, when Mr. Hogson asked me, thinking I was so simple all the time, 
I’m sure, however, | wish that Joe would give over smuggling altogeth- 
er. I’m sure [ wish he would.” 

“So do I, girl, with all my heart; for it does not become me, an officer 
of the government, to associate with one who constantly breaks the 
laws; but yet, I own it, I like the 'ad, and wish him well.” 

Margaret did not express her sentiments; but the bright smile on her 
lips betrayed feelings which she happily had never been taught the ne- 
cessity of controlling. g 

Mr. Hogson esteemed himself a very sharp officer, and, as he quitted 
the castle, he congratulated himself on his acuteness in discovering 
Rullock’s plans. He had spies in various directions, or rather, people 
whom he fancied were such, though every one of them was well known 
to the smugglers, and kept in pay by them. By them the infoomatee he 
had gained from Margaret was fully corroborated, and accerting y - 
gave the necessary orders to watch for the cutter at the spot in go , 
while he collected a strong body of men to seiz» her cargo as vamp 00 the 
smugglers attempted to run it. His arrangements were made on — 
siderable judgment, and could not, he felt certain, fail of meaeet aving 
stationed signal-men on every height in the neighbourhoe Is P 
Bay, to give the earliest notice of the smugglers sere’ , slew ‘il 
it was dark, he himself, with the main body of gee, da — yee 
armed, set off by different routes, to remain in pang oe oe 5 ie spot. 
While they lay there, they heard several people yon them os = 
to the shore, whom they rightly conjectured were t anys ose business 
it was to carry the tubs and bales up the cliffs to their hides, -y a 
landed. The night was very dark, for there was no Moon, At ry Wd 
was cloudy; and though there was & strong breeze, there was not suffi- 
cient sea on to prevent a landing ; in fact, it was just the night the smug- 
glers would take advantage of. Mr. Hogson, having stationed his men, 
buttoned up his pea jacket, and drawing his south- Wester over his ears, 
set off along the shore to reconnoitre. He rubbed his hands with satis- 
faction when he perceived @ number of people collected on the beach 
and others approaching from various directions. 

“Pm retty sure of forty or fitty pounds at least,” he muttered, “and 
if I can but nab Master Joe himsel/, T'll soon bring his coy sweetheart to 
terms, [ warrant. Ah! the cutter must be getting in with the land, or 
these people would not be assembling yet.” 

Just then a glean of bright light shot forth from the cliffs, at no great 
distance from where he was standing ; it was answered by the gleam of 
a lantern from the sea, which was instantly again obscured. He watched 
with intense anxiety, without moving for some minutes, when he thought 
that he observed two dark objects glancing over tne waters towards the 
shore. His difficulty was to select the proper moment for bis attack. 
If he appeared too soon, the people on shore would give notice, and the 
boats would return to the cutter; if be did not reach them directly 
after they touched the shore, be knew from experience, that he should 
certainly find them empty, a minute or two sufficing to carry off the 
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whole cargo. At last he bad no doubt that the smugglers were at hand 














and, as fast as his legs could carry him, be hurried back to bring up his 
mWe must now returnto the Pretty Polly. Besides Joe Rullock, the crew 
ot the cutter consisted of Dick Davis, Tom Figgit, and Jack Calloway, as 
thorough seamen as were ever collected together, and all of them licensed 
ilots for the Channel, each having a share in the craft; then there were 
ides them, twice this number of men, shipped on certain occasions, who 
though they received a share of the profits, had no property in her. Joe had 
determined to run great risks this voyage, in the hopes of making large 
rofits, and had invested a large part of his property in the venture, which 
is agent had prepared ready for shipment at Cherbourg. The wind shift- 
ed round to the nor’ard, and the Pretty Polly had a quick run across the 
Channel, The evening ofthe day she left Fairport, she was riding at an- 
chor in the magnificent harbour of Cherbourg. As soon as they arrived, 
he and his mates went on shore, and the agent, not expecting him that 
evening, being out of the way, they betook themselves to a cafe on the quay 
overlooking the harbour, Joe always made himself at home wherever he 
went, and although he had no particular aptitude for learning languages, 
he managed, without any great difficulty, to carry on a conversation in 
French, and his thorough good nature and ready fund of humour gained 
him plenty of friends among the members of the great nation, . } 

The house of entertainment into which the Englishman walked, is enti- 
tled “ La Cafe de la Grande Nation.” The room was large, and had glass 
doors opening on the quay, through which a view of the harbour was ob- 
tained. It was full of little round tables, with marble slabs, surrounded 
with chairs, and the walls were ornamented with glowing pictures of na- 
val engagements, in which the tri-colour floated proudly at the mast heads 
of most of the ships, whilea few crippled barks, with their masts shot 
away, and their sails in tatters, had the British ensign trailing in the 
water, ; ‘ 

The prospect before them was highly picturesque. Directly in front was 
an old tower, the last remnant of the ancient walls of Cherbourg. Beyond, 
spread out before them, was the broad expanse of its superb harbour, ca- 

pable of containing all the fleets of France. In the centre, where labourers 
were busily at work, was the breakwater, the intended rival of Plymouth, 
one entrance guarded by the fort of Querqueville, the other by that of Pe- 
lee ; and on the western shore, guarded by numerous ranges of batteries, 
was the naval arsenal and dockyard, the pride of the people of Cherbourg, 
and which, when finished, is intended to surpass anything of the kind pos- 
sessed by the de Anglais. 

Joe ond hyve having ordered some eau de vie and water, and lighted 
their cigars, took their seats near the door. They did not stand much on 
ceremony in passing their remarks on all they saw, particularly at the men- 
ol-war’s men who were stroiling about the town. 

Joe did not spend a longer time than was absolutely necessary at Cher- 
bourg, and as soon as he got his cargo on board, the Pretty Polly was once 
more under weigh for England. Her hold was stowed with much valuable 
merchandise, chiefly silks, laces, and spirits. She had also on deck, a num- 
ber of empty tubs, and a few bales filled with straw. As soon as he had 
got clear of the land, the wind, which had at first been southerly, shifted to 
the south west, and it soon came to blow very fresh. This he calculated 
would bring him upon the English coast at too early an hour for his pur. 
poses, so when he had run two thirds of his distance, he lay to, with his 
foresail to windward, waiting the approach of evening. 

As he walked the deck of his litile vessel, with Tom Figgit by his 
side, he every now and then broke into a low quiet laugh. At last he 
gave vent to his thoughte in words. 

“If we don’t do the revenue this time, Tm, say I’m no better than 
one of them big-sterned mounsieurs. Whata rage that dirty spy, Hog- 
son, willbein. Ha, ha, ha. It’s a pleasure to thiuk of it.” 

Tom fully participated in all his leader's sentiments, and by their 
light-hearted gaiety one might have supposed that they had some amus- 
ing frolic in view, instead of an undertaking full of peril to their personal 
liberty and property. All this time a man was stationed at the mast- 
head to keep a look-vut in every direction, that no revenue cruiser 
should approach them without due notice, to enable them to get out of 
her way. 

We now return to Lieutenant Hogson. As soon as he felt certain 
that the boats bad landed, he hurried down with his men to the beach. 
His approach was apparently not perceived, and while the smugglers 
were actively engaged in loading themselves with the tubs and bales of 
goods, he was among them. 

‘‘ Stand and deliver, in the king’s name,” he shouted ont, collaring 
the first smuggler he could lay hands on; his men following his ex- 
ample. 

For amoment the smugglers appeared to be panic-struck by the sud- 
denness of the attack ; but soon recovering themselves, as many as were 
at liberty threw down their loads and made — escape. 

‘* Seize the boats,” he alded. “ Here, take charge of this prisoner.” 
And rushing into the water, he endeavoured to capture the boat nearest 
to him; but jnst as he had got his hand on her gunnel, the people in her, 
standing up with their oars in their hands, gave her so hearty a shove, 
that, lifting on the next wave, she glided out into deep water while he 
fell with his face into the surf, from which he had some difficulty in re- 
covering himself with a thorough drenching ; the other boat getting off 
in the same manner. In the meantime, signals had been made by the 
revenue men stationed on the neighbouring heights, that the expected 
run had been attempted, and the coast guard officers and their people 
from the nearest stations hurried up to participate in the capture, Some 
came by land, while others launched their boats in the hopes of cy tting 
off the Pretty Polly in case she should not have discharged the whole of 
her cargo. 

With maffled oars and quick strokes they pulled across the bay ; but 
if they expected to catch Joe Rullock or the Pretty Polly, they certainly 
were disappointed ; for although they pulled about in every direction 
till daylight, not a sign or trace of her did they discover. Not so unfor- 
tunate, however, was Lieutenant Hogson, for, although he did not capture 
his rival, he made a large seizure of tubs, and several bales of silk as he 
supposed, and a considerable number of prisonefs, which would alto- 
gether bring him in no small amount of prize-money. One prisoner he 
made afforded him considerable satisfaction. It was no other than Tom 
Figgit, who, having jumped out of the boat with a tub on his back, was 
seized before he had time to disengage himself from his load, and this, 
With many a grimace, he was now compelled to carry. 

“T hope you’ve made up your mind for a year in Winchester Gaol, 
Master Tom,” said Mr. Hogson, holding a lantern up to his face. “ [tisu’t 
the first time you've seea its inside, 1 warrant.” 

“It would be though, and what’s more, [ intend to spend my Christ- 
mas with my wife and family,’ answered Tom, doggedly. 





FOLK-LORE. 


WITCHES IN WALES. 


There was in North Wales a poor lad who had no home, but led a 
vagrant life about the country. One time, having to cross a large wood, 
night cane on and he lost his way ; and after wandering about for some 
hours, he at length came to a small hovel in the thickest part of the wood, 
into which he entered,—but found no one within. However, being glad 
of any shelter from the cold and weather, he crept into a corner and lay 
down to rest. He had not been there long before an old woman came 
in; and having raked out some embers from the ashes, she lit a fire, and 
Standiag in the middle of the house, performed certain ceremonies, and 
repeated the following uncouth rhyme :— 

Dros y drain a'r drysni, 
Ac i vwydri Meistyr Mostyn ; 
ac adrey. 
That is— 
Over the thorns and the briars, 
Aad to Mr. Mostyn’s dairy ; 
and home! 


She then flew up the chimney, and disappeared. Soon afterwards, an- 
other old woman came in, and went through the same ceremony, with 
the same result. She was followed by several others; who allacted in 
4 similar manner, and concluded with flying up the chimney. The lad 
Now understood that he was in the house of a witch, and that all these 
Were witches; and being curious to know more about the matter, when 
no others continued to arrive he got up and set about imitating them in 
their ceremonies and the repeating of the rhyme. No sooner had he 
done this, than he was whisked up the chimney in the same manter ; 
and soon found himself in Mr. Mostyun’s dairy, with the whole party of 
witches, who were regaling themselves upon Mr. Mostyn’s cream anp 
such other good fare as was within their reach. But there was one ma- 
terial difference betwixt him aud them;—whilst they were sound and un- 
Scathed, he was scratched and bruised ina deplorable manner and his 
ciothes were torn tu tatters. In fact, he had mistaken the words of the 
rhyme; and instead of saying, as they did, “Over the thorns and briars,”’ 
he had said “ Through \he thorns and briars ;” and the powersof sorcery, 
true to the letter of the spell, had hurried him through all the bushes and 

rambles, from the hovel forwards. However, as his companions were 








ingly made a hearty supper. Having continued their feast till morning 
po ee ot 5 at neat Be cock crew; and, instantly, the witches flew 
out through a small aperture in the window,—and left the unhappy lad 
there, unable to escape. It turned out that he had in another particular 
failed in repeating the spel! :—he had omitted to utter the last wor ds, 
“and home.” 80 he was, of course, discovered in the morning ; and 
held responsible not only for his own depredations but for those of his 
companions. This he got by following the witches. 


POPULAR RHYMES—-ON INVOLUNTARY 8NEEZING. 


If you sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 

Sneeze ona Tuesday, kiss a stranger ; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze four a letter; 

Sneeze on a Thursday, something better ; 

Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow ; 

Sneeze ona Saturday, see your sweetheart to-morrow 3 

Sneeze on a Sunday, and the devil will have dominion over you 

all the week ! ; ‘ 

If you sneeze any morning before breakfast, yoa will have a present 
before the week is out. , . 
(Of course, the above rhymes are not intended to apply to sneezing pro- 
duced by cold or snufftaking, &c) * 
The following doggrel on Nail-cutting is very similar to that on Sneez- 
ing; and also applies only to cutting nails from necessity, not if they be 
cut purposely to suit the superstition :— f 

Cut your nails on a Monday, cut them for news ; 

Cut them on Tuesday, a new pair of shoes ; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cat them for health ; 

Cut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth ; 

Cat them on Friday, cut them for woe ; 

Cut them the next day, a journey to go; 

Cut them on Sunday, you cut them for evil, : 

For all the next week you'll be ruled by the devil ! 
Herts, M. A. L. 
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PLANTING MYRTLE. 


Having been much interested in reading what you so expressively des- 
ignate “ Folk Lore,” [shall be happy to add my qucta (if you think it 
worth insertion) by relating a custom which prevails in Somersetshire. 
In speaking to a person the other day of the difficulty Which I had al- 
ways found ia getting a slip of myrtle to grow, she directly accounted 
for my failare by observing that perbapsI had not spread the tail (or 
ekirt) of my dress and /ooked proud during the time when I was planting 
it. Upon farther inquiry, I find it is a popalar beligf thgt unless a slip,gi 
myrtle is so planted it will never take root. 


HULY-THURSDAY RAIN. 


There is another custom—prevalent in the neighbourhood of Banbu- 

ry, in Oxfordshire,—wkich | have not yet seen noticed: viz., that of 
saving the rain whigh may happen to fall on Holy Toursday and bottling 

it as a specific ren#€dy for sore eyes. A.D. 


NEW YEAR’s WATER. a 


Before dawn on the first day of the New Year, it is the custom in 
South Wales for the poor children to carry about a jug full of wa 
drawn that morning from the well. This they call “ New Year’s Wate 
—and with a sprig of box or evergreen they sprinkle it on those th 
meet, at the same time wishing them the compliments of the season. In! 
order to pay their respects to those not abroad at this early hour, they | 
serenade them with the following lines, under their windows :— 


Here we bring new water 7 


From the well ao clear, 
For to worship God with 
This happy New Year.— 
Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, 
The water and the wine ; 
Tbe seven bright gold wires 
And the bugles they do shine. 


Sing reign of Fair Maid, 
With gold upon her toe,— 
Open you the west door, 
' And turn the Old Year go. 
Sing reign of Fair Maid, 
_ With gold upon her chin,— 
Open you the east door, 
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“ Bless me !”’ again cried Mrs. Gerkins. “ But how, Sir? How ?’’ 

‘« There was a little boy, ma’am, named James Watt—a very dull boy 
he was thought, but nevertheless a genius; for genius has often, like a 
diamond, such a crust of dullness about it, that nobody believes in the 
possibility ofits concained splendour. Well, ma’am, this little boy would 
sit and watch his aunt’s bannocks—and would gape and gape at the steam 
as it rolled and rolled from the spout; and would seem to listen to eat 
singing inside—sioging triumphant songs, only understood by that litle 
boy ; for his aunt—good soul !—had no ear for such music.”’ 

“La! Well, I love to hear the kettle sing, myself,” said Mrs. Ger- 
wien “'specially with crumpets. But this little boy, Sir? The odd 
child !” 

« Well, ma’am, it is now known that he saw all sorts of shapes roll up 
in the steam, and melt away like dreams—dreams that have since be- 

ome gf iron truth and reality, It isnow certain that he heard in the 

ings kettle the songs of the English Cyclops (the very fine fellow, 
ma'am, is still to be found at Birmingham and other places too numer- 
ous to mention)—the Cyclops making railways, and carriages, and saw- 
ing mills and, in fact, steam-engines—as barbers say of their perfumery 
—in every variety. But, madam, Master James Watt did not see and 
hear what followed ; or, if he did, with singular prudence (for he was a 
Scotchman) he said nothing of the matter.” 

“« And what3Mr. Punch—what did he see—what hear ?” 

(It is a festive season ; and we do not, within a shade or two, blush 
the crimso#, That at any o'her time we certainly should blush, to own 
that we had only just breakfasted, and were dragging ourselves—like a 
fly through tPeacle—adown the Morning Post, when Mrs. Gerkins begged 
and received an audience. ) 

“See here, Madam,” we said, removing the Kettle from the hob to the 
glowing fire. Immediately the Kettle struck up, like a young lady who 
will sing; and in a minute or two poured forth clouds of vapour, like some 
gentlemen who wil/ speak. 

“ We are enabled to show you all that Master Watt kept to himself. 
Dear Mrs. Gerkins, keep your eye upon the st8am, aud listen.” Where- 
upon we took our feithfuliron pen falas! why for these days was not the 
pen a sugar-stick refined toa point?) and, as with a wand, endeavoured 
to fix the gentlewoman’s eye upon the object. 

“ Look close to the spout, Madam, and yoa will behold the French fleet 
towed by steamere, coming out of the mouth of Boulogne, and crossing 
the Channel. They have arrived at Dover ; and now keep your eye te 
the spoat again, Ma’am; and do you not perceive—of course you do— 
thousands of boats putting off, fall of soldiers, and horses, and field. pieces, 
to the beach? The whobbling of the Kettle, Ma’am, is the lively repre- 
sentation of the guns of Dover Castle, a firing down upon thesbingles. 

“ You will now perceive in that cloud the railway train—winding as 
> sea-serpent— whirling the French army to London. 

“And now, Ma’am—keep your eye close—and you will perceive the 
French cuirassiers and French infantry, with their swords and bay- 
onets, a-charging of the mob through no end of streets and thor- 
ughfares.” , 

“ Bless me! I can see nothing for the steam,” said the punctilious Mra 
Gerkjns. 

“No, Ma’am; tobe sure not: for that is the firing of the French, 
'and-tficir powder is coarse, which makes the smoke of corresponding 
thicKfess. 

“ Now, Ma’am, look a liitle to the left, and you will perceive 
all in confusion about the Courts of Law and the Palace. There 
is the Lord Chancellor gallantly swallowing of the Seals of Office 
to-#egrete them about his noble person from an insolent and curious 
ena@mpy. 

‘aT here is Her Gracious Majesty upon a milk-white charger; and 
Prince Albert, aud the rest of the Royal Family, atfectionately mounted 
upon the crupper. 

“ The Earl of Ellesmere approaches {the Royal group with his gallant 
sword devotedly pointing out the best way to run. And there is—” 

. But here, the water being exhausted, the steam ceased. , 

, “«* Why, there’s no more steam, Mr. Punch !” cried Mrs. Gerkins. 

‘* No, Ma’am; because London has struck to the enemy, who, being 

outof ammunition, has generously ceased firing.” 

‘“‘ But the Kettle makes a noise still,’ said Mrs. Gerkins. 

“ That, Ma’am, is the kettle-drums (trimmed with black crape) of the 
Horse Guards, beating aretreat fromthe invader.” 

“ Why,” cried Mrs. Gerkins, snatching the Kettle from the fire— the 
kettle’s rained ‘or ever! Look at the holes.” 

“ Which, Ma’am said we, “ supplics the lively moral. The Kettle is 
our beloved England, and the French army, tbat by means of sieam is to 
come, will barn ail sorts of koles in it.” 








And let the New Year in. 


Perhaps some of your readers can furnish me with an explanation of 
the above; and with a more correct version. I have endeavoured to suit. 
the orthography to the sound,—it may, therefore, be far from correct 
May the /evy dew be ** Levez Dieu 1” May the Fair Maid be Aurora ?— 
oris she the virgin?—Is it her reign, or rein! These and other queries 


“ And this is your precious steam!” screamed Mrs. Gerkins, “ We're 
to be rubbed and I don’t know what by the French? This is your Master 
Watt’s steam ?” 

* Yes Ma’am,” siid we, cool as Archimedes amidst impending destruction 
—‘‘ yes * Ma’am, Tax Kerrce HAS DONE 17 att!” 


—_——»_ 








may furnish occupation for those skilled in Folk-Lore to solve. 
J. B.S. 

_P. 8. I should state that to turn a horse go is an acknowledged pro- 
vincialism here for “ to turn it loose” ina field or elsewhere. 
[ Hampson, in his ‘Medi £vi Kalendarium,’ s. L. p{129, shows the exist- 
ence of a superstition among the Highlanders somewhat anal. gous to the 
preceding —" Among the Strathdown Highlanders, carly in the morning of 
New Year's Day, the Usque Cashrichd, or watec drawn from the Dead and 
Living Ford, is drunk asa potent charm against the spell of witchcraft, 
the mulignity ofevil eyes, and the activity of all infernalagency. A simi- 
lar Superstition prevails in the south of Scotland; where, the instant the 
clock has struck the midnight hour, one of the family goes to the well as 
quickly as possible and carefully skims it. This they call getting the scum 
or ream (cream) of the well. 
Twall struck—twa neighbour hizzies raise 

An liltin’ gaed a sad gate : 
The flower o’ the weil to our house gaes, 

And I'll the bonniest lad get. 


This flower of the well signifies the first pail of water ; and the girl who is 
so fortunate as to obtain the prize is supposed to have more than a double 
chance of obtaining the most accomplished young man in the parish. The 
condition of drawing the Usque Caskrichd is analogous to skimming the 
well. The verses forwarded by J.B.S. are obviously very corrupt. A 
more correct version would doubtless throw a light upon the origin and ob- 
ject of the custom of offering “‘ New Year’s Water.”’ 


ccuemenitijiubinimati 
From Punch. 
THE KETTLE HAS DONE IT ALL! 


‘* Steam has made England no longer an island !” 

With this new axiom impressed—as with a wooden butter stamp— 
upon the quaking heart of Jobn Bull, he must never again sing, or sing it 
very small, indeed, like the wind whiffling through akey-hole—that erst 
triumphant, defiant strain—“ Britons never shall be slaves !”’ 

And wherefore? Why, the Kettle sings him down—singing a very dif- 
ferent stave. The Kettle sings in French; sings Vive Henri Quatre, Marl- 
brook s’en va-t-en guerre, and other heroic and insulting melodies of our 
natural enemies. 

“And when and where did the Kettle learn this dreadful, this most 
shocking music ?” 

“Why, my dear Madam—for Punch is always melted by the appeal 
of timid woman; and it was no other than Mrs. Gerkins from Brighton, 
in her best bonnet and victorine, who, on her way to Apsley House, call- 
ed at 85, Fleet Street, to seek comfort in her invasion fever)—my dear 
Madam, the Tea-kettle first struck up the tune at Greenock, sume hun- 
dred years and more ago.”’ 

* Bless me !” cried Mrs. Gerkins; “ that it should have been kept 
80 shamefully quiet all this time! Dear—dearest Mr. Punch, how 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 


_ There is but little variation in the make of dresses, though some skill 
is required in adapting the style of the dress to the figure. Open redin- 
goles prevail for morning wear, the corsages only being close with trim- 
mings of velvetor gimp, which give width to the form, meeting at the 
waistin the waistcoat style. The jackets sometimes resemble pockets— 
blue de France, a tint between the saphir and lapis lazali is a very fash- 
iovable colour; it is the only shade of blue that looks well by candle 
light; the vert de fruit is also a delicate colour, very pretty, with black 
lace ; pink is less infavour this winter for dresses, but is much used for 
bonne's, trimming, and sorties be bal. The skirts of dresses are not worn 
so long; those who still preserve them a little trainante haye them 
busque ia front so as to disengage tle feet, and in flounced dresses the 
upper one is fulled into the waist, giving the effect of a second skirt. 

The toilettes de bal are made a la grecque, or with draperie ; corsage 
a car before and behind, and rather longsleeves, With respect to the 
trimmings ou the skirts there is always much variety, but many are open 
at tho sides, and confined at intervals by neuds of ribbon, or by blonde 
echillounees. Double and triple skirts continue in favour ; in thin ma- 
terials the corsages are not always pointed, bat fulled intoa band, with 
ceinture of ribbon so wide that the long ends nearly cover the front 
breadth. 

Many walking dresses with high bodies are ornamented with several 
rows of narrow velvet or braid mixed with gimp; pretty redingotes of 
dark or sombre colours are trimmed with small choux of ribbon. Dress- 
es of Canton saiin are trimmed with vandykes of the same material, and 
narrow bands of velvet in four or five rows. 

Manteaux and pardessus are seen in every variety. Small ones are 
trimmed with four and five rows of lace, others are entirely covered- 
with embroidery, others again have a broad band of fur all round, and a 
seeond narrow row above. Some manteaux mantelets of satin bave frills 
festonnes in deep vandykes, or pinked and edged with gimp: derk green 
and deep blue are used for the moruing, and white or pink for evening 
sorties de bal, trimmed with coloured blonde, that on the hood being 
deep enough to form a veil. 

Many Spanish coiffures in black and pink are worn; some are formed. 
of very small mantilles attached to the head by branches of roses, and 
supported by a tortoise shel!-comb, the ends of the mantle fall to the 
waist; a similar coiffure of white tulle laine d’or is very elegant. The 
ornamental combs have a good effect in coiffures, composed of a fichu of 
black lace placed on a wreath of flowers arranged in full bunches. 

——E— 


Unctaimep Vatuastes iv THE Post Orrice.—An official return had 
just been printed, showing the number of letters now lying in the Gen- 
eral Post Ollice, containing coin, bank-notes, bills of exchange, or other 
property. This retarn shows that 4201 such letters are lying in the Dead 








was it 7” 

“ You see, madam, how—by the ingenuity of fate—that which ie ap- 
parently invented and fashioned for the peace aud happiness of man, 
sometime becomes his greatest misfortune,” 

“ Trecollect.’’ said the lady, a little subdued, “ that dear Gerkins once 
said the same thing of hia first Mrs. G. But the tea-kettle Mr. Punch—” 

“The tea-kettle, madam, made as you would imagine in the best-tem- 
pered moments of Vulean—he was the ancient god of tea kettles—tfor the 
comfort and delight of Britaynia’s daughters, will, it is much to be feared 

y many elderly gentlewomen, bring French lancers into their par- 
lours, French dragoons iuto their diniug-rooms, and French pioneers into 
their wine-cellars.”’ 

* Bless me!” cried Mrs. Gorkins. 

‘That tea-kettle at Greenock—sitting and singing on the hob—you 
would have likened to a haicyon brooding on the waters. My dear Mrs. 
Gerkins, that kettle was—as we now know—a cockatrice hatching French 
shells, to be thrown iu at the windows and dropt through the roofs of 





enjoying themselves there, he determined to do the same j—and accord- 


Knglishmen’s houses, poetically known to the law as castles !”” 

















Letter Office, containing property valued at the almost incredible sum of 
| 40,410/. 5s. 7.; this, too, has acerued during the last three years ; for the 
system pursued in such cases is, that when all inquiry after the det ina- 
tion of the misdirected letters is found unavailins, the letters are kept 
three years, to give time for application for them ; after which period so 
much of the property as consists of money, is paid into the revenue, and 
this has been done up to the beginning of 1844. Any other description 
of property is periodically sold, and the proceeds also paid into tha re- 
venue. The articles now lying for claimants are of the most varied char- 
acter, some of them of bulk and decription little calca'ated for transmis- 
sion per post. There are trinkets of all kinds, silver spoons by the 
dozen, spectacles, watches, waistcoats, shirts, soda powders, ertificial 
flowers, books, snuff-boxes, fiddle strings, dish mats, petticoats, old clothes, 
fishing flies, razors, pictures, night growns, a clarionet, brsss weights, but- 
tons, Window curtains, a whistle, prayer and other books, bunches of 
keys, bradawls, scissors, and a panorama. The more portable articles 
consist chiefly of lace and Berlin work in the form of collars, cuffs, 
“ dolls’ things,” and purses. Of documents and papers there are wills 
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ilway and other shares, one Greek manuscript, subpeenas, a vast number 
= " wn tickets, and postage stamps innumerable. The number of money 
exter undelivered is 346 for cash to the amount of 407/. 128. 8d. The 
retarn from Scotland is quite characteristic of our more careful neigh- 
bours, The valuables undelivered and remaining in the General Post 
Office in Edinburgh, on the 5th of January last cunsist chiefly of coin, 
and bank-notes—4/. 16s, 1d. of the first, and 137. 10s. of the latter, and 
only 10s. worth of other property, all contained in 89 letters. Only five 
istles containing money orders are among the“ dead” for sums amoun- 
ting to 3/. 17s. 9d. In the Irish General Post Office are 457 undelivered 
letters, containing property valued at 462/ 9s. 11d. Severat of these 
missives contain “ afree passage to New York.” The number of un- 
claimed money orders is 64, for 881. 148. 9d.— Times. 


—_——»———_ 


Hiscllaneous. 


“ Tom Welsh.” a name so long familiar to, and distinguish®¢ in th 
musical world, has ceased tobe. Mr. Welsh died at Brighton, aged 68 
leaving a widow (originally his gifted pupil, Miss Wilson) to lament his 
loss. With her he journeyed into Ltaly, for her improvement in voeali- 
zation ; but she unfortunately ruptured ablood-vessel, which prevented 
her farther professional progress, and soon after became the wife of her 
master, who had previously educated Miss Stephens, Miss Shireff, Mr. 
Sinclair, ard Mr. Charles Horn, for the stage and concert room, He 
was avery able teacher, and had himself an cutgnendtiaey, Vous, which 
could range from a very deep base to a high tenor false Mr. Welsh 
‘was the possessor of Harlow’s famous picture of the Kemble Family ; 
which we last saw at Mr. Kirkman’s, the piano forte maker, in Soho 
square. 

Professor Airy proposes to use the spare power of the large clock in- 
the new houses of parliament, to excite a magneto-electric current, by 
means of which many, or all, the smaller clocks in the palace could be 
kept in motion simultaneously with the large clock. 

A married lady in Dablin has been persecuted during the last three 

ears with annoymous letters, 150 in all, breathing ardent devotion. 
Lest week a parcel was delivered to ber containing a gold brooch, but 
on the subsequent day the brooch was sent back. The messenger was 
handed over to the police, but herefuses to give any information. 


Her Masesty’s Visit ro THE HayMARKET THeaTRE —Her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompanied by a large party,, hon~ 
oured the Haymarket Theatre with their presence, on Wednescay even. 
ing, for the purpose of witnessing the performance of the new play, “The 
Wife’s Secret,” in which Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean appeared. The 
royal party occupied her Majesty’ box and that of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. 

Mr. Edwin Landseer, the painter, is said'to have realized £7000 ffr his 
“Stag at Bay’ and three other works. The copyright of the “ Stag” 
brought him £800 in addition, with a share of the profits, 


Cesare Cantu, the celebrated historian, just escaped from the hands of 
the Austrian police, arrived at Turin oa the 23d ultimo. ’ 


ExtraorDinaAry Witt —Some time ago a highly respectable, but 
somewhat eccentric maiden lady of Hereford, lately deceased, executed 
a will, leaving her property, estimated at from £4000 to £5000, towards 

aying off the vational debt. The will was attested in the regular way 

y two witnesses, one of whom has since died. Whether the Treasur 
will, upon a memorial of all the circumstances, make their claim, is n 
known. 


ANeEcboTE or THE Porr.—A letter just received from Rome says :— 
« Two days ago the Pope visited the ‘ Hotel Dieu’ of Rome, the bespital 
of Santo Spirito, without notice to the officials ; he overhauled everything, , 
medicines, utensils, blankets, food, &c. Having tasted the soup, be 
found it such poor trash that he broke outin energetic terms against the 
managers, and threatened to dismiss the whole staff if on his next visit 
(which would be unexpected like the present) he found his ,poor 
people treated like dogs. The revenues of this establishment are enor- 
mous.” ' 


Tue PotentTatTes AND THE PeaSant.—When the allied army were in 
possession of Paris, it was no unusual thing for ‘he Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, to walk out incog. In one of these 
rambles they were accosted by a countryman of rather superior address, 
who asked them to point out the way to the Tuileries, <n which the re- 
ply was, ‘that they were going that way, and should be glad of his com- 
pany.” The familiar tone of conversation of the Emperor Alexander 
socu brought out the stranger to converse, who, after some time, asked 
to whom he had tbe pleasure of talking? and the answer was, am 
the Emperor of Russia.” This seemed to stagger his belief, he asked 
another, ‘“‘ And pray who are you, sir }’’—‘ I arma the emperor, of Austria!” 
Another, “ And you, sir?” —“ I am the King of Prussia!” This seeming 
the climax of absurdity, he burst out into a loud laugh, and was going 
away, when the Emperor of Russia begged he would tell him who he 
was. “Ob,” said he, ‘Tam the Emperor of China!” and then walked 
p om away, evidently under the impression that he was “ not to be 

one.” 


Tue Arms oF the See or Mancuester.—The arms granted to the see 
of Manchester passed the seals of the College of Arms on Saturday last. 
They are thus technically described :—“ Or, on a pale engrailed gules 
three mitres of the first; a canton gules, charged with three bendlets 
enhanced, or.”” The arms will make a rich and showy blazon; the two 
colours used being red and gold, those of the old arms of Manchester, 
or more strictly speaking, of the Grelles, Greslets, or Gresleys, the an- 
cient barons of Manchester. ‘These arms are preserved in the canton e) 
square shield in the upper right hand corner of the field). The grant of 
acharge of three mitres of gold on a broad red upright bar in the centre 
of the shield is a rich one, heraldically, and worthy of the exteut and 
importance of the see of Manchester. 


Tue Jarra Tree.—This extraordinary tree grows to a size that 
would appear incredible toreaders in England. It is perhaps only mana- 
geable and remunerative from forty to sixty feet; but in the southern 
districts of the colony, especially to the back of Nornalup and Wilson’s 
Inlet, it is found growing to 120 and 150 feet in height, before the first 
branch appears. My brother and his servant, when exploring in that 
district, took refuge once from a storm inthe ho!low of an old jarra tree, 
which not only sheltered themselves but their horses, and the interior 
actually measured in diameter three times the length of the largest horse, 
an animal sixteen hauds high and very long backed. This may appear 
an astounding assertion, but the following is not less so. The same par- 
ties found a jarra tree which had fallen completely across a broad and 
deep river (called the Deep River) running between high and precipit- 
ous banks, thus forming a natural bridge along which a bullock-cart 
might have passed! Timber of such large dimensions is perfectly use- 
less ; but there are, of course, trees of every size, growing in boundless 
profusion.— The Bushman. 


A Gascon in proof of his nobility, asserted, that in his father’s castle 
they used no other firewood but the batons of the different mareschals 
of France belonging to his family. 

A Gascon preacher stopped short in the pulpit: it was in vain that he 
scratched his head,—nothing would come out. ‘“ My friends,” said he, 
as he walked quietly down the pulpit stairs, “ my friends, I pity you, for 
you have ‘ost a fine discourse.” 

A young Gascon arrived at Paris for the first time: it was in summer, 
and he went to see the Tuilleries immediately on bis arrival. When he 
saw the gallery of the Louvre, “ Upon my honour,” said he, “I lke it 
vastly : methinks I see the back of my father’s stables.” 

A Gascon officer, hearing some one celebrating the exploits of a 
prince, who in two assaults upon a town had killed six men with his 
own hand: “ Bab,” said he, “I would have you to know that the very 
mattresses I sleep upon are stuffed with nothing else but the whiskers of 
those whom I have sent to slumber in the other world !” 

The weathercock, after all, points to the highest moral truth, for it 
shows man that it is a vane thing to a-spire. 

«, Potgus O'Connor wants 1.1000 to defend his seat for Nottingham. 

Let no time be lost,” he says, « ouly think that if only 240,000 persons 
subscribe one penny each, the L100) is got.” 

Madame Warton has been presented, by a gentleman, an admirer of 
the fine arts, with a golden apple, bearing a Latin inscription, for her 
, ae on personation of Venus from Vand wertle’s celebrated picture of the 

udgment of Paris. 

Such is the extent to which vineyards have been 
South Wales, that a single landowner, Mr. M'’Arthur 

ear 17,000 gallons of wine, some of which when bot 
for 20s. a dozen at Sydney. 


The largest forest set apart for red deer which exists in Scotland is 


planted in New 
has made in one 
bottled, has been sold 
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BISHOP M’HALE’S LETTER TO THE 
EARL OF SHREWSBURY. 
Concluded from our last. 

“ As for the next calumny, of not ‘ creating any substitute,’ { feel much 
obliged to the able and eloquent editor of the 7'ablet, who has spared 
me,on that point, the necessity of any lengthened vindication. It is 
true that I bad not the funds of the Treasury to share, o command Ca- 
tholic schools and monastic institutions to spring "p with the ap of 
magic. The best and most zealous may find their labours fall far short 
of the ample measures of their duties. Were I to enumerate the mon- 
asteries as well as other schools that are spread throughout the diocese, 
and the number of children that frequent them, I should fear that, with 
more reason than the apostle, I should incur the reproach of being fool. 
ish, appearing to claim fruits that are found in abundance in this vine- 
yard that are not mine, but the fruits of that abundant grace by which 
the seeds were planted, and the diligent hands by which they were rear- 
ed. The numerous children that are educated and clothed and fed at 
the Convents of Mercy and the Presenta'ion in Tuam, would, had they 
seen your Lordship’s letter, adjure you to continue an alliance with the 
enemies of the faith, that calumniate those nurseries of piety and learn- 
ing. The children at Westport will resent with a still more sorrowful 
feeling the untitaely reproaches of the fresh denouncer of the Irish hier- 
archy. And the pesple of other towns and other districts would not fail 
to tell your Lordship that if they, too, have not the advantage of those 
conventual institutions to bear and educate their children in virtue, it is 
owing to the cruel and unrelenting laws that so regulate property in Ire- 
land, that whilst you have enactments to secure laud for almost any other 
purpose, however coercive or annoying, there is no legal measure to 
oblige bigots to relax their hereditary haired of Catholicity, or compel 
them to give an acre of land as an asylum to gather under the wings of 
the Catholic church and the tutelage of those who muy be called angels 
of mercy, the children of the numerous tenants whom they have banish- 
ed from their homes, and who sometimes become the victims, first of the 
profligacy of enlightened and educated semen, and, ultimately, of 
starvation. With the interesting details of our monasteries, I shall not 
detain long the public attention. To free this diocese from your reproach, 
I could produce both the testimonies of bishops both in Rogland and 
America, who have been kind evough to thank us for the benefits which 
they derived from the teachers sent from our monasteries. It is not, 
then, for excluding the system of national education alone that we are 
condemne@ by your Lordship, but for the greater crime of supplying and 
pre-occupying its place with those monastic schools, ‘those cheap de- 
fences, not only ofnations, but of religion, which will eventually fill up 
every vacant spot to be cultivated by those who will form the young 
minds to habits of piety and virtue. I am well aware that monks and 
monasteries sfe not grateful names to some of the English aristocracy. 
Destroyers of all kinds are said to be haunted by the ghosts of their vic- 
tims. I am not surprised then that the heirs of those monastic spoils 
should also be in some degree the inheritors of that remorse which must 
have parsued and agitated their first plunderers, and that they could not 
well endure the sight of a mouk or the name of an abbey, which must 
be changed into a mure secular denomination, lestghe very name should 
remind them ot their ancestral sacrileges, as well as of the descending 
duty of their exp iation. 

“You have aiso introduced the subject of temperance, no doubt for 
the purpose of still diverting attention from the all-absorbing subject of 
the starvation of the people. Allow me to remind your Lordship that 
temperance is no uew discovery in the Catholic church, nor isthe duty of 
enforcing it beyond the jurisdiction of the ordinary legitimate pastors. 
No; like justice and humanity, which they should not cease to inculcate, 
the pastors should also inculcate the virtue of temperance ; and though 
your Lordship appears indignant that we should claim a right of denoun. 
cing ‘aggression on the rights of justice and humanity from wha tever, 
quarter they emanate,’ we shall not cease to denounce crimes against 
temperance too, proclaiming to both classes, in the language of Si. Paul 
that ‘ neither drunkards nor extortioners shall enter into the kingdom of 
God.’ The intemperance of the people of Ireland, allow me to tell 
your Lordship, has been the consequence more than the cause of their 
social depression, and seeing but little hope of bettezing their condition 
under the the sanguinary influence of acode which denied their very 
existence they often sought a delusive solace in excitement, to awaken, 
alas! but to a consciousuess of greater misery. Yet even inthe worst 
of times, it was not greater in amount (though the comp. rison furnishes 
no apology) than that of England or of Scotland ; but as the stronger are 
always iu the right, the intemperance of the Irish was brought out into 
more invidious relief like the horrid murders recently committed, whilst 





crimes More numerous and more atrocious, even against the fifth com- 
mandment—the sixth is out of the question—are more noiselessly com- 
mitted in the bosom of London society. It is a gross calumny, then, 
that we have ever discouraged the sacred cause of temperance be 
cause we claimed, as we should always do, the right of regulating the 
meaus best calculated, to give fixity and permanence to the dominion 
of this noble virtue, We have and shall ever encourage it, not only 
as a divine yirtue, but as the harbinger of industry and freedom. 
Whatever of extraordinacy vilality there was in the unusual develop- 
ment of this virtue, was entirely derived from the faith and religious 
reverence of the Catholic people ; and if that vitality should be per- 
ceived to decay, it is only as generally happens to religion, because it 
has felt the withering and disastrous iatluence of cflicial patronage. 

“ Bat our diccese is not only destitute of ‘ schools, but of chapels’— 
another prvof of our spiritual destitucions. And were the statement as true 
as it is calumnious, is it a Catholic peer of England that should reproach 
us with the effect of the persecutions which his own couniry has inflict- 
ed? Diocletian himself never reproached the Catholics with the fewness 
or the squalidness of their temples, knowing well that if they were doom- 
ed to worsbip in the catacombs, or under the canopy of heaven, the a!- 
ternative was one of necessity aud not of choice. When you reproach 
us with want of chapels, does your Lordship forget by whom our chap- 
els were seized, their ornaments plundered, and the golden goblets ot 
our sanctuaries profaned amidst the drunken orgies of another Balthasar ? 

f your inguiries were more under the iufluence of justice and less of 
prejudice you might have learned that in this diocese of Taam there are 
at this moment between 90 and 100 slated chapels of comparatively re- 
cent erection, some under my zealous and indefatigable predecessor, and 
others since, rapidly carried on by the zea! and sacrifices of a generous 
people and clergy. True, they are not architectural bijous. They have 
been erected with a view to capacity and convenience, more than to 
beauty. Stillthey are, through the ministry of an efficient clergy, tem- 
ples where ‘ glory to God cn high and peace to men of good will’ are 
powerfully inculcated. The priests, it is true, are not the paid pension- 
ers oi the lordly patron, who can dismiss them at his pleasure, unless, 
like the fastidious hearers of Isaias, ‘ He prophecy unto them pleasing 
things.” The humble flocks have no ‘ cushions under their elbows,’ and 
should the priest reprove thom, they are not tanght to rebuke their pas- 
tors by saying, * Bebold not for us the things that are right,’ or to threat- 
en the divine minister, should he persevere, with their powerful ven- 
geance. Our flocks enter our chapels to humble themselves, and not, 
like the proud and impious Pkarisee, wearing broad phylacteries, to 
trumpet forth their own virtues, to compare their own excellence with 
the defects of others ; and mach less are they in the habit of deprecia- 
ting the virtue and the station of those wkom the Almighty commanded 
them to reverence and obey. No, my Lord ; our people rather humble 
themselves with the publican. They go forth from the house of God 
prepared to carry with patience the burden of suffering and fasting through 
the desert of the week, not unlike their patient type in the wilderness 
refreshed on the Sabbath by the living waters that sustain them. It is 
the pastors’ preaching in those chapels that sustains society; and allow 
me to tell you that if the Catholic pastors were capable of exciting the 
people to outrage—as you are not ashamed to assert—nay, if they were 
only to desist from the zealous prosecution of their duties, and leave the 
people to their own instinctive comments on the laws of property aud 
self-preservation, allthe British force could not, in my opinion, keep the 
frame of society together. You ask, what has religion done, since it was 
not successful in checking every crime? Were you to try your eloquence 
on the English people labouring under such privations, L fear they would 
not listen to your lectures; nay, if history cuz furnish us with an analo- 
gy, the homilies of the prophetic Saul wouid be as lost on his impatient 
and mutinous auditory as was the interdict of Canute to the rolling tide 
not to approach the chair on which he was seated. 

‘Hence, too, it is not difficult to see through the th n disguise of your 
pretended compession for our privatious the spiritiby which you are 
animated. Does your Lordship mean that we should hand over io the 
Minister the control and patronage of our church ? And as long as the 
tholic church in Ireland remains in her present state of undue p»pular 
subserviency she cannot fairly and properly work the accomplishment 
of her destinies.’ 

“ This sentence will no doubt afford a clue to guide the reader as he 





the forest of Atholl, where 100,000 English acres are given up to them. 





wonders at your invective against the Catholic hierarchy and your pity for 
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our spiritual destitution. Yet it was in the state of this ‘ lar eub- 
’ which you affect to deplore, the Irish church in a brief 


period the hundred churches in this diocese, with our magnificent cathe- 
dra] at their head, as well as the numberless churches, schools, colleges, 
convents, and monasteries that now cover the face of Ireland. Does your 
Lordship come, like the seducer, to insinuate that for a small bribe from 
the Treasury to build a few churches that may be yet wanted, or | pe others 
in repair, we should surrender our free churches, the works of our own 
hands and the mouuments of the piety of a noble people, into the hands of 
the Commissioners of Bequest—a measure that has done much to dry up 
our charities—or any other Parliamentary commissioners, in order to 
enable them to‘ enter into the labours of others?’ The Commissioners 
of Education generally take. credit to themselves for all the schools con- 
nected with them, though some the people have erected at their own ex. 
clusive expense, and to all they contributed a share; and thus you would 
by some insidious patronage rob the priest end people of Ireland of their 
control within their churches as well as the merit of their exertion. This 
I suppose ‘ would be setting the Irish church properly to work to achieve 
her high destiny.’ Yes, persuade the Irish hierarchy to resign their 
churches, as it was sought regarding our colleges, into the hands of Mine 
isterial commissioners, and then will our church be in her full career of 
accomplishing the high destiny which her enemies are sighing for. Then 
we should\have such magnificent specimens of the taste and piety of thoss 
commissiot srs, as we have already from the Commissioners of Poor 
Laws, in deéming the filthy eating halls of the workhouses sufficiently be- 
coming the oblation of the august sacrifice of the mass. 

Would, it not, you may add, my Lord, be a great step towards har. 
mony, a most laudable exercise of economy, anda great relief to the 
financial embarrassments of your favourite Minister, if such commis- 
siouers insisted on one common church being erected in a parish for 
relieving its physical and spiritual destitution: where the ministers of 
Luther or Calvin could come after the Catholic priest, as in some parts 
of Germany, and where the Catholics no doubt might loiter to hear, 
by way of variety, the teaching of the others? But you must be sure 
that the commissioners never forget to place the desk of the parson 
over the altar, as is done already in some of our prisons, in order to 
inspire the spectators with a becoming reverence for Protestant ascen- 
dancy. To cap the climax of the ‘ destiny’ in store for the Irish church 
they must not forget to point out to these ministers or servants the 
course of their instructions, from which all polemical allusions must be 
carefully excluded. Selections from the Bible must be set befure the 
preachers—the Book of Job for the poor ; and any contumacions prea- 
cher that should quote from Isaiah or Jeremiah, or the other prophets, 
any words against wealthy and cruel oppressions, should be treated like 
the poor good gentleman—I think the Rev. Mr. Adams—who lately in- 
sisted on his right of protesting against the confirmation of the Bishop 
of Hereford, resting his claims, simple man as he was, on the letter of 
the law, but who was overruled by the more orthodox interpretations 
and sterner authority af the commissioners. Are these the great desti- 
nies which the Irish church is to achieve when ‘ freed from dependence 
on their flocks and from popular subserviency ? If so; itis, I trust, a 
disastrous destiny, which the Catholics of Ireland sha!l never contem- 
plate. This would be a fate which reminds me of the words of St. 
Hilary, the Bishop of Poictiers, to Constantius :—- You hate the preachers 
of Jesus Christ—you build the walls of our churches in order to defile 
their worship—you ask the benediction of our bishops in order to 
trample on their faith, and you invite those bishops to your feasts, in 
order that rising from the table they may go like Judas to betray their 
Divine Master.’ 

“Is this the glorious vision which presents itself to your prophetic 
view—the coils of Ministerial patronage gently and successively drawn 
around the chuch until she should perish in the deadly embrace? Why 
notthen atonce avow this project, and reveal to the world the deep 
schemes of diplomacy now at work at home and abroad to enslave her ? 
Has there been eny recent attempt to extort from Rome, ever watchful 
against fraud as she is firm against persecution, the delegation of a per- 
tion of her authority to any envoy of your Lordsbip’s acquaintance, in 
order that the discipline, and next the doctrine, of the Catholic church 
as well as the reputation of the Irish hierarchy, should be played at 
hazard in some of your London saloons, and, like the balls of a billiard 
table, flung to and fro amidst an unprincipled circle of political gamb- 
lers? Some of the parishes in Ireland have only the spititual aid of 
perhaps one young priest ‘ just turned out of college !’ In what political 
traluing school does your Lordship mean that those young priests ‘just 
turned out of college’ should be formed for the mission? Maynooth ! 
Ah! Maynooth [ perceive is still felt to be a failure. Notwithstanding 
the hopes entertained from its recent endowment—out of English money 
to he sure—and the annual labour of the Duke of Leinster, and the re- 
formed visiters, to exalt, expand, or r fine the notions of the students by 
an insight into the mysteries of mangold worzel and bullock feeding, 
as well as the fusion of various metuls into one, to signify how the dis- 
inction of creeds may be confounded by similar amalgamations, May- 
nooth, is still, and will continue like an old monastery, where the stu- 
dents are peculiarly addicted to the study of logic and theology, and 
where the love of country cannot be trodden ont. Why not at once 
reform these abuses, and trace to old Dens as their genuine source all 
the iniquities of the conf«ssional and all the denunciations of the altar ! 
You must look to the rising generation of ecclesiastics. Let the old 
priests, like the old people through the country died away or Jive as well 
as they can, but you must take eepecial care of the young ones. As 
they have proved ungrateful for recent kindness, draught away at once 
those yong incorrigible Celts to Saxonland, imperialize the priesthood, 
and consolidate our colleges like the Excise or the Custom-house; place 
them at once in London under a board of commissoners and teachers of 
every colour and formof faith, from Beaumont to Brougham, so recently 
immortalized in the epigrammatic delineations of the eloquent apostolica. 
Administrators of Derry, who without any comproise of their own opin 
ions,—for probably they do not know them.—will give the Irish pupils 
the benefit of them all; let them ascendthe graduated scale of every 
heresy, the vital ais of faith become more attenuated as they rise ,until 
they reach the utter void of absolute unbelief; let the fashionable levity 
of their carriage correspond with the graceful evolutions of their creed ; 
and let their language—a perfect type of their mongrel faith and their 
mongrel morals—be a mixture of Irish brogue and English cockney, 
bringing on them the ridicule of the one country they are taught to 
admire, as well as the scorn of the other which they are trained to dis- 
own ; and when they shall have thus become accomplished gentlemen 
by taking from them all heart, and soul, and all affection for their 
country and their creed, send them back again,—a pensioned, conccit- 
ed, and an unfeeling priesthood, to wear at every levee the livery of 
their servitude and their hire, and to rival the idols of the establish- 
ment in casting salt on the sores of asuffering people and pouring oil 
on the heads of their oppressors ; and then, indeed, may you hail the 
advent of Ireland’s religious and political regeneration. 

“ Should the people of this country witness the consummation of these 
‘great destinies, then indeed might your Lordship, with some hope of 
success, require of the bishops (to use your own language) to ‘ sally forth, 
among them with pastoral staff, dispensing malediction and anathema. 
The bishop and clergy of Ireland shall not cease to denounce crimes in 
every shape, and particularly those of murder, whether committed by 
the lowly or the lofty, warning the perpetrators, that ‘the voice of the 
blood, poured out like water un the land, shall ever cry out for vengeance 
to Heaven,’ as they are incessant in doing. They will, at the same time, 
strive to make the poor resigned by telling them ‘it 1s thankworthy, if 
for conscience towards God, a man endure sorrows and suffering wrong- 
fully ; because Christ also suffered for us.’ But they will not accompany 
you in your projected sally, dealing maledictions and anathemas among 
the prostrate poor, mindful of the Divine source from which they have 
derived their mission, as well as the canon of the Council of Trent, for- 
bidding them to yield to those titled seculars who would presume to dic- 
tate to them the line of their duties—vain men, ‘desiring to be teachers 
of the law, understanding not the things they say, nor whereof they 


affirm.’ ’ : bas 
“No, they leave those eccentric salliesto those Quixotic adventurers 


who, more faithful to the degeneracy than the ancient honours of their 

house, go about with mimic sword and counterfeit courage, truants to 
chivalry, save its feculence and its folly ; and, to be in everything like 
their great prototype, make a furious onslaught on the defenceless flocks 
that are wandering through the valleys snd mountains of [reland, mis- 
taking them as well as their inoffensive shepherds, for mailed knights, 
ready to do battle, forgetful of their fealty to their Sovereign. Insucha 
wild expedition you must be content to go alone, without the Bishops 
of Ireland doing you homage or service. Yes, whilst the hereditary 
enemies of Ireland are dragging the old Juggernaut through the land, the 
st be made to feel, in addition to their pangs, that, of all the aai- 
mals joined to the car, there are none whose tread is heavier, or whose 
necksare tossed higher in the march, than those of Catholic blood, as if 
they were proud of the degrading yoke, and panting to crush the humble 
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ARCHBISHOP M’HALE’S LETTER. 
Concluded from page 128. 


followers of the 


sere pabel of the pastorai stalf as wellas the mystical significa- 


; itre. The latter is not generally worn on such ‘ sallies,’ as 
- pis nig | is an emblem of aiotontion to the little ones, rather 
= { fear; and there is no good pastor who would not gladly imitate 
pen o his poor and suffering flock the fatherly affection of the ancient 
a who laid aside for atime the waving helmet which had terrified 
here ild in order to embrace him in his arms. The staff, too, is for win- 
uae bask forsustaining the weary, and sometimes—but seldom, thank 
Bor is there any such necessity !—for correcting proud and incorrigible 
del “1 pag great occassions when the sanctuary is invaded, when 
-ostice and huminity and mercy are trampled on—when the flock is 
- ed to slaughter and the dignity of the ontiffs either insulted or at- 
— to be seized by profane and sacrilegious hands, that religious dis- 
vier itself in all its majesty. I have heard of St. John Chrysostom de. 
naing with staff and crozier the sacrileges of the Circus and the un- 
fee ling profligacy of the nobles of the imperial city. But you do not rel- 
ib ~ ample references to those holy fathers, No matter, it may be 
= ll for your Lordship and brother peers to get out of the murky medium 
bom London, and breathe the pure atmosphere of those ancient times. I 
have heard ofa St. Ambrose denounce, with staff and mitre, the master 
of the Roman world, the great Theodosius, for the cold-blooded murder 
fcitzens, and forbid him to defile the sanctuary by his | gg uatil he 
had atoned for his deeds of blood. Ihave heard ofa St. Patrick, with 
staff and mitre, denoance the craelties of a British prince, who made an 
onslaught on his defenceless flock, and threaten the tyrant—pardon the 
uncourtly epithet, it is not mine—with the vengeance of Heaven. Nay, 
his zeal arose toan unusual height of indignation, when he found this 
cruel tyrant aggravating his cruelty with insult, and treating the Irish 
(it seems the practice is not novel) as if they were not worthy to be 
treated like the Christians of Britain. You have just heard of a St. Hila- 
ry denouncing Constantius for his hypocritical attention to the bishops, 
ith a view of sapping by fraud the faith which his predecessors could 
a subdue by violence. I have heard of a St. Leo, with mitre on head 
aa statf in hand, checking the march of the chief of the Huns, and 
threatening him with the vengeance of Heaven should he not halt in his 
fiery career. We are told by that delightful writer, the author of the 
Mores Catholici. who has collected, like a truly pious pilgrim, the fra- 
of ancient times, whose works I should peculiarly recommend to 
aristocracy and Irish too, that there was at Troyes a tower 
representing, in a piece of sculpture, Loup, its sainted bishop, with mi- 
tre on head and etatf ir hand, staying the march of the same wrathfal 
Attila. In fine, I have heard of St. Laurence, the Archbishop ol Dublin 
denouncing like another John the Baptist, the adulterous connexion of 
Morochad, who to protect himself in his crimes allied himself with 
those alien robbers who let loose a brood of exotic vices on the land; 
and like the great and holy pontiff, Gregory VIil., Laurence, because he 
loved justice, died in exile. Yetinall their denunciations, they wielded 
only their spiritual arms, and like the Irish calumniated clergy, calmed 
and soothed the spirits of their suffering flocks to resignation, whilst they 
failed not todenounce against crime the vengeance of the Almighty. 
“That the same holy and intrepid spirit 1s not yet extinct we per- 
ceive in the lives and writings of some of the greatest bishops of the age, 
such as the Archbishop of Marseilles, Cardinald Bonal, and the illustri- 
ous Archbishop of Lyons, who reters to these great occasions when the 
astors of the church must assert the insulted dignity of the sanctuary. 
This undoubtedly is such a one, and you, my Lord of Shrewsbury, with- 
out cause or provocation, have grossly insulted and calumniated the Ca- 
thulic hierarchy of Ireland. bh t L 8 
mies, and you, who are so sensitive to er denunciations, have 
not scrupled to denounce by name, and to hold upto the execration of the 
world, two of its dignitaries as if they were convicted culprits; and yet, 


grance of 
the English 


i d under this machine of alien and unchristian 
Allow pat to tell yeu, that you entirely mistake the 


You have listened to the slanders of its ene- | 
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to insult the majesty of Rome. 


the mistress of all churches,’ and added another psignant grief to the 
many others by which the Holy Father is bowed down, in attributing to 


which they labour incessantly to correct, and which had you safficient 
candour or moral courage to avow it. you should rather have traced to 
the uniform misgovernment of your own. You have represented this 
hierarchy ‘ as an accessory to crime—as a pestilent sore in the common- 
wealth.’ And you have as far asin you lay accredited the misrepresen- 
tations that are hourly sent forth to the ‘ Eternal City,’ for the purpose of 
enslaving the Irish hierarchy. Whata melodrama! What a ludicrous 
and tragic mixture this entire affair of Roman embassies and Irish clerical 
denunciations ! sey 
preaches and practises coercion at home, his noble relative is said to be 
a most entbusiastic worshipper of the wildest forms of liberty abroad ? 
Nay, he his represented as the bosom friend of youthful Ciceruacchio who 
it is said, aspires to be another Rienzi, and to res‘ore the reign of the 
ancient tribunes on the rnins uf the empire of the successor of St. Peter ? 
It is even said that Lord Minto, too, aspires to the fameand honours of 
Petrarch, becoming a musical sonnetteer in favour of the coming poli- 
tical millennium, and he may be prolonging his stay in Rome until, like 
the admirers of liberty and Laura, he shares the triamphs of the young 
Rienzi by receiving the crown of poetry in the Capitol. It is the represen- 
tations of such an ambassador, said to be so hostile to the Holy Father, 
you have been strengthening by your calumnies on the Irish hierarchy. 
And for this public scandal | now demand adequate reparation. Your 
Lordship, at least, will not controvert the position, ‘that evangelical dis- 
cipline requires that for public sins there should be a public penance.’ 
You are perfectly right, my Lord; David was not a mere correct casuist 
when, unconscious of the tendency of his reply, he answered to the 
apologue of Nathan; and for your public denunciations of the entire 
Catholic church in Ireland, and of some of its dignitaries in particular, we 
require your public atonement. You owe it principally to the Bishop 
of Elphin and the Archbishop of Cashel, the successor of St. Cormac, 
who, though adorned with the crown and mitre, bequeathed to posterity 
the richer legacy of his sanctity and Irish literature. It seemed to have 
been the object of a rancorous faction to make the Irish bishops pioneers 
of the Attorney-General, to smooth his approaches by breaking down 
the fences of the sanctuary, and to hand over their innocent clergymen, 
| stripped of the reverence of the people and the panoply of their sacred 
| Character, to become the victims of some persecating bigot, in order that 
the fock might be easily dispersed after striking down the "poe b Go, 
| then, my Lord of Shrewbury, and for this grievous scandal against the 
| church do penanee, and ‘ weep between the porch and the altar.’ The 
| spear-end of the staff to which you have directed attention is emblema- 
| tic of the correction to be administered to penitents. This penance is to 
| be tempered with mercy, aud even towards peers who have generally 
| more of proud flesh than other penitents, we should forbear any unnec- 
| cessary rigour; but should rather stretch out the crook to reclaim their 
| wandering, and the staff to sustain their faltering steps, as they approach 
the tribunal of mercy ; thus realiziug the mystical signification of the 
pastoral crozier,—‘ Pungit rebelles, sustinent infirmos, reducit errantes.’ 
‘* | have the honour to be your very obedient servant, 
“+t JOHN, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM.” 


——— 


KEnipevial Parliament, 


THE COURT OF ROME. 
House of Lords, Feb 7. 


| The Marquis of LANDSDOWNE then said, that in the exercise of the 
privilege which had always belonged to mombers of that house, he pro- 








should adopt the noble maxim of the ancient pagan himself, who scorn- 
ed to avenge any intestine quarrels whilst there was one common enemy 


“ Yoa have insulted the majesty of Rome—Catholic Rome—when you 
laboured to tarnish the fame of one of the fairest, assuredly one of the 
most faithful, of the daughters of the Roman church, ‘ the mother and 





though I have waited long, I have waited in vain for any proof of sor-| posed that evening to lay upon the table a bill, and to move that it be 
row for such delinquency, You have filled the Catholics of Ireland, nay, | read afirst time. He hoped that they woald permit him to dispense with 
of Europe and the world, with grief by your calamnies on the church of! any notice on the subject, and not require him on that occasion to enter 
Ireland, and its enemies with joy. I say of Europe and the world ; for into any lengthened statement. The objectof the bill which he intended 
to pass over now its ancient titlesto gratitude—which, thank God, are | to bring in was to enable Her Majesty’s Government to openand carry on 
not unacknowledged—Ireland commands at this moment the sympa-| diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome. The bill which was very 
thy and admiration of the Christian world; for its few but lamentable | short, would be printed, and in the hands of every noble lord to-morrow, 
crimes, aud its more numerous imputed ones, are ascribed to their pro | and he hoped their lordship would not object to give ita second reading 
per cause. How different your conduct from that of an illustrious peer | on Friday. 
of France—tho one labouring to enslave, the other to emancipate, the; Lord STANLEY conceived that the measure proposed by the noble 
Catholic church; the one to check and taint education by taking away , marquis ought to contain such guards and restrictions as would satisfy the 
the legitimate control of its pastors—the other to ditfuse and purify it, | reasonabie scruples entertained by the great body of people of this coun- 
by restoring the legitimate jurisdiction of the hierarchy ; the one, in | try; assuming the policy on which this bill was founded to be ia the high- 
fine, as if he wished to court the ‘ghastly smiles’ of some of the Protes- | est degree expedient and desirable, he still should say that such a mea- 
tant peers of England by trampling on the clergy—whilst Count Mon-| sure ought not to be allowed to proceed with precipitancy. It was di- 
talembert glories in their vindication, and conve ts the tribune of the | rectly contrary to what were understood to be established principles, that 
eer into the chair of the bishop, making the infidel peers of France to | the Sovereign ofa free Protestant country should hold any sort of inter- 
tae before the majesty of Catholic eloquence. | course with the temporal head of the church of Rome. 


« You have scandalized this great nobleman 22a attacks on the 
Irish church, which I know he reveres. You will have grieved and | 
scandslized the Bishops of America, many of whom can boast with the | 
Psalmist, that they ‘ have derived their root from among an honourable 
people. Your lordship should not forget the great Bishop of New York, 
invited to preach by the Congress of America, delivering lectures on le- 
gislation, worthy alone of the divine source from which he drew them: 
rebuking by his noble commentary on the jealousy of the apostles, while 
they were yet wordly, the inordinate lust of power and of property which 
is the curse of modern legislation; and which never can be corrected 
but by the principle of looking for true greatness, not in worldly domi- 
nation, but in striving to be the lowliest of all. 


“ You will have grieved him and many more in the American church, 
together with their numerous flecks and clergy, and, among the rest, the 
Kendricks—the brother bishops of St. Louis and Philadelphia—tw in 
stars who, with many other shining lights that arose from our land, now 
adorn the great western hemisphere. And you will have scandalized 
the east, too, where Irishmen are labouring to roll back the tide of 
Catholicity so long receding from its shores. You will have scandalized 
Carew, the learned Archbishop of Calcutta, and his episcopal and cleri- 
cal associates in that missien. Nay, the grief of this great scandal will 
reach the zealous Bishop of Adelaide (Murphy) and his Irish priests, 
among the distant antipodes of Australia, who labour to convert into a 
paradise those dreary avodes of the penal policy of Britain; where, to- 

eiher with the atrocious murderers and violators of female virtue and of 
ife, the convicts of ducks, and hens, and cabbages,and turnips, and man- 
gel-wurzel, seized from the deberate malice of cold or hunger, might be 
seen huddled together, as monuments of the discriminating humanity of 
English laws and Irish landlords—abodes which, if not lit with the lamp 
of religion which the priests, the voluntary companions of their exile, 
brought with them, would this day exhibit such frightful scenes of depra- 
vity and cruelty as might furnish Dante with images of fresh horror for 
his Inferno. 

“ You will bave grieved those and others who went forth from a land 
which they never thought would be held up as a land of murderers, and 
from among a hierarchy which they never thought wonld be stigmatized 
48 ‘anaccessary to crime! And yet neither to those or to others whose 
800d opinion we value, has your Lordship sent any expression of your 
sorrow to console them. We shall not suffer, my Lord, thatfin the the 
land of the stranger, but now of their adoption, they should, through the 
calumnies of a peer or any other who allies himself with our enemies, 
blush for the fame of the land of their nativity. 

“It need not be forgotten that your scandalous calumny is aggravated 

¥ the circumstance of being repeated. Your Lordship has already as- 
sailed the laity of Ireland in their distinguished chiet, now, alas, no more. 
Your Lordship felt the keenness of the correction, I might say the heavi- 
hess of the chastisement; and, though inflicted by him whose pen as 
well as tongue gave immortality to whatever he touched, its remem- 
brance would be softened by ‘he generous recollection of your repen- 
tance. But now your sin is aggravated by your ascending in the scale 
of your aggression. 
voked, 
St. Paul said of the 
apostles.’ Were your Lordship or any other to assail me personally, 
you should have never heard of my vindication. Personal quarrels | 
islike— persona! jealousies | deplore; the greatest is too little for such 


The question 
was one of great difficulty, aud one respecting which there was great 
danger of misrepresentation; and be confessed it appeared to him a very 
rapid course of proceeding that sach a bill, introduced ona Monday, should 
| be read a second time on the following Friday. He wished to know was 
| there any reason for his haste and precipitancy—any urgent necessity for 
such a departure from the ordinary course of proceeding? He trusted 
that the noble marquis would reconsider his proposition, and permit the or- 
diuary interval of a week to elapse between the one stage and the other 
ot his intended measure. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE replied that he felt no desire for an uns 
due precipitancy in such a case as the present ; at the same time heshould 
be permitted to observe, that the question did not come before the house 
asa perfect novelty ; un the contrary, he and other members of ihat house 
| had gone into its discussion on several previous Occasions and bad express- 
ed decided opinions on the matter. He considered that fixing the second 
reading for Friday next was not demanding any very great facility ; there 
were uo great difficulties in legislating on the subject; the bill was a very 

short bill, and would not require any extraordinary time for its discus- 
|siou. To-morrow, when the bill came before them they would be better 
able to judge how soen they ought to proceed to its discussion. 
| The Duke of RICHMOND did not see any difficulty in delaying the 
| bill for a few days; there were many parts of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, that had never heard of the bill. 

Earl FLTZWILLIAM observed, that many persons seemed to be un- 
der an impression that the a egy measure would have the effect of 
violating their religious feelings. It would have no such effect ; 
it merely went to allow Her Majesty’s Government to hold diplomatic 
correspondence with the temporal chief of a great portion of Italy. He 





posd that they would feel inclined to resist any such measure. 

The Earl of EGLINTOUN said he, as weil as others, had been taken by 
surprise, and he hoped that the bill would be postponed. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE replied, that the bill might now be 
read 2. first time, and the further consideration of it—if upon reflection 
noble lords thoughfa postponement necessary —be deferred to a day more 
distant than Friday. 

_ The bill was then read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAILWAY. 


House of Lords. Feb. 10. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM hada petition to present, to which he wished 
to draw the particular attention of their lordships. It was a petition 
for the grant of a loan of money for the construction of a railway from 
Halifax to Quebec. It would be recollected that at the time of the out- 
break of the rebellion in Canada, there was great difliculty in transmit- 
ting army and ordnance stores into the interior of Canada, and had there 
then existed a railway from Halifax to Quebec there would have been 





would be saved, 





coulnot bring himself to think so ill of the people of England as to sup-' 
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{ The noble lord presented a petition fromtwo townships in New , Brans- 
wick, praying for aid to the British North American railways. 

Karl GREY assured their lordships that the importance of railways ia 
Canada had not escaped the attention of the Government. They consider. 
ed it of the greatest importance to establish a line of commanication be- 
tween Halifax and Quebec. The engineering officers engaged in sarvey- 
ing the country had, he was happy to say, succeeded in finding a practi- 
cable route, but until their report wasin ‘tio possession of the Government 








the guilty connivance of the hierarchy of our couutry those disorders | he could not give any opinion as to the propriety of assisting any particu- 


‘lar company. At the present moment there were most pressing demands 
from every one of the colonies on the Government for assistatce in the 
construction of great public works, but the circumstances of the country 
did not permit of large advances being made for this purpose. With re- 
gard tv furnishing employment for emigrants, he could say that‘altbough up- 
wards of a million of persons emigrated last year to New Brunswick, there 
was no lack of employ ment in that colony, and the Government hed actu- 
ally been obliged to send home for labourers to be employed in the con~ 


Is your Lordship aware that, whilst one nobleman | struction of certain public service. Certainly many of the emigrants were 


in a destitute Condition, not because there was any lack of profitable em- 
ployment, but because they were unused to, and incapable of performing 
the work required by the wants of the colony. 
THE WESC INDIES. 
House of Commons, February 3. 

Lord G. BENTINCK moved for a select committee “ to inquire into 
the present condition and prospects of the interests connected with, and 
dependent on, sugar and coffee plantipg in her Majesty’s East and West 
Indian possessions, and the Mauritius.” He observed, that, if he consult- 
ed his own wishes, as ne knew that no opposition was intended to his 
motion, he should not make any statement in its support; bat he had 
been informed that he should not be consulting the interests of the pub- 
lic or the wishes of those interested in the cultivation of the sugar cane, 
if he did not explain the reasons which induced him to bring it forward. 
It had been represented to him by those who were interested in the pros- 
perity of the East and West Indies and the Mauritius, that their interests 
were in the agony of death, and that they might expire altogether whilst 
hey were discussed in a committee up stairs. It therefore became in- 
cumbent on him to consiaer whether he had any chance of obtaining for 
the East and West Indian proprietors any substantial relief by any vote 
of that House. Now, on recollecting the fate of his motion-in July, 1846, 
to maintain colonial protection, when only 130 votes were given in its 
favour and 265 against it, he felt it to be a hopeless task, considering that 
no addition had since been made in the number of those members who 
supporied his views and protection, to change his former minority into 
amajority He therefore was of opinion that the West Indian body had 
no good case against him when they blamed him for not takinga more 
resolute course on the present occasion, In proposing his present inqui- 
ry, he did not preclude either himself or others trom lending his or their 





|} and West Indian 


support to any subsequent proposition which might be made for the re- 
lief of the West Indians; but looking at the deplorable state of our Bast 

ossessions, and of the Mauritius, and looking, also, 
at the memorials of the merchants in the great seaports of London, Liv- 
erpool, and Glasgow, whose liabilities amounted to £6,600,000, and of 
whom not one would have of necessity fallen but for the change of the 
sugar laws, and the reduction of duties resulting therefrom, he hoped that 
by acalm inquiry before a select committee he might indace the House 
to change its policy on this great question. Mr. M. Gibson had stated 
at Manchester that he considered the account of this country with the 
colonial sugar interests had been closed in the year 1833, when Eng- 
land gave £20,000,000 of compensation money to the slave holders. He 
would however, show that although that sum Lo poy on the firet blush 
to be a mostlibera! compensation, it had turned out to be no compen- 
sation at all for the losses which the East and West Indian interests had 
actually sustained. He was aware that the feeling which prevailed against 
slavery at that timein this country had since subsided ; that the high 
sentiment of Christianity and religiun, which then inspired the country 
as one man, had since become completely dead ; and that the desire for 
free sugar had overcome the love of human freedom among us. At 
the last election not one word had been uttered againsi either slavery or 
the slave trade; and yet, if any measure were now proposed for the ex- 
elasion of sleve grown sugar, he would readily support it. It wes in 
dispute whether or not we could consistently with our treaties with Spain 
and other countries exclude foreign slave-grown sugar, and admit foreign 
free labour sagar. On that point he entertained a strong opinion ; but 
after the declaration of Lord Palmerston that discrimination could 
not be enforced, he knew that consistently with the honour of the Goy- 
ernment and the Crown such a measure could not be passed without in- 
volving in it the dismissal of Ministers. Now, he was not prepared ov so 
trifling a ground as the annual admission of 30,000 or 40,000 tons of s.ave 
grown sugar to force a policy, which, if successful, must overthrow the 
present government. 

He then proceeded to observe that the West Indians asked for many 
things—for the exclusion of slave grown sugar—for differential duties— 
for the admission of their molasses into our breweries and distilleries— 
for the admission of their ram upon an equality with the Britis» spirits— 
tor the repeal of the navigationlaws—and for their admission tothe coast 
of Africa for the purpose of getting free labour wherever it was to be 
found. Now, asto the navigation laws, he avowed at once that he could 
not go along with the West Indians in calling for their repeal, for it was 
\nconsistent in the West and East Indian interest to ask for protection for 
themselves, and yet to propose to take it away from those who now en- 
joyed it. He then proceeded to controvert the doctrines of “ Jacob 
Omnium” upon this subject and to express his gratification that he should 
have the satisfaction of examining that ingenious writer, now that he 
had thrown off his disguise. Passing from that subject with the remark 
that it would be no benefit to the West Indies to have the navigation 
laws repealed, unless they were to be repealed as far as regarded the 
West Indies only, and were to stand as far as regarded all the rest of the 
world, he next discussed the question of admitting West Indian rum 
upon an equality with British spirits. To such a measure he had no ob- 
jection, provided that the West Indians could prove that an equality in 
name was also an equality in justice and equity, He thought, however, 
that when the question was examined into, the British distillers, would 
be able to show, that the present differential duties wereonly those which 
in the present state of the law, justice required to be atfordedto them. 
The admission of molasses was a question between the West Indians and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he should leave it asa matter of 
excise. Then came the question of immigration. Some of the West 
Indians in Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, and Trinidad fancied that with 
the frea immigration of labourers they could compete with all the world. 
Now, he did not object to give the British planters the fullest freedom to 
procure labour wherever they could, provided that they did not encroack 
upon the principles of slavery itself ; but he thought that such a measure 
would sweep all the old colonies of the Crown. He doubted whether 
any free labour could compete with slave labour, or that any importation 
of free labour could so far beat down wages as to enable the employer 
of free to struggle successfully with the employer of slave labour. If ke 
were wrong upon that point, he wanted to know how it happened that 
Barbadoes, which had a population three times as dense as Ireland, was 
quite unable to compete with the slave labourof Cuba and the Brazile 
even wiiha6 daty in its favour? He denied that Porto Rico was an ex- 
ample to the coutrary, and in proof of this denial quoted the authority of 
Mr. M’Gregor, late of the Board of Trade; of Mr. Merivale, the present 
Under Secretary for the Colonies ; and of the present Barl Grey who 
filled the same ollice in 1833. Having favoured the House witha long 
detail of the rate of wages in Jamaica and in British Guiana, forthe pur- 
pose of showing that the sum so paid in wages was far more than that ex- 
pended in the maintenance of slaves in Cuba and the Brazils, where 
slaves were maintained as cheaply as ever they were in the British 
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every facility for the transport of these stores. It was also important as | the African, the Hindoo, and the Chmaman would be greatly 
affording increased facilities for the transmission of emigrants to their | by their removal to those islands. 


colonies, he expressed his opinion that, although immigration would not 
relieve the distress of the West Indies in any material degree, some 
good might be done by removing the restrictions upon, and by facilita- 
ting the conveyance of negro immigrants intu them. The condition of 
improved 
Sir. C. Napier had stated in one of 


place of destination in the interior of Canada from this port of disembark- | his depatches to Government that the labourers in Jamaica were mucti 
It is not by your attack upon me, however anpro-| ation, that every facility sbould be furnished them of railway accommo- | better off than labourers at home; arecent despatch containing a subscrip- 
—no, lam utterly unworthy of attack or defence, and in truth, as| dation. Thesum of £62,000 was asked for as a loan, and in return for | ; 


tion for the starving [rish had given a similarly favourable description of 


stems, | may say of the branches, ‘ the least of the | the loan the petitioners would carry the mail for nothing, and thusthe them. Why then were we to be so delicate about an African, a Cuolie, 
{sum now paid to the American Government for conveying the mails or a Chinaman, who was only 


going from one hot climate to another ” 


, 2 . . 
Why were we to say that no free labourer should be hired to work in 


Lord ASHBURTON considered that while the United States wore | the West Indies for more tha, three or five years when our soldiers 


a altercations. The divisions of Irishmen and of Catholics among | traversed in every direction by railways and telegraphs, our American | were listed to serve in those very colonies for a much longer period 
i how [ lament! Ishould heal them were it in my power. | colonies, whieh did not enjoy the same advantages were placed in au un- | He contended that all the subjects to which he had just alluded were fit 
eligion alone should engage all our zeal; and were we to have any | fair position: therefore he trusted that the Government would give every en | subjects for inquiry before a commilttee. 


unworthy private jealousies fora moment, it were desirable that we couragement for the construction of railways in Canada and Nova Scotia 


he then proceeded to consider the case of the East Indies, which he 
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admitted had not the same claim on the consideration of Parliament as the 
West. Adverting to the case of the Mauritius, he observed that it af. 
forded a complete justification for the appointment of a committee if 
ever case did. In the last epeech which Mr. Hawes made on this sub- 
ject in the last session of the last Parliament, he had described that colo- 
py asa very flourishing and successful colony; but nothing could be 
more delusive than that description. Out of six great firms in that colo- 
ny only one was now left standing. Their liabilities amounted to £2,900 
000, and they had been contracted rot by rash speculators or gamblers 
but by honourable merchants who had not been guilty of any mistake, 
as to the value of their estates, but as to the good faith of the British Par- 
liament. Such was the distress now existing in Mr. Hawes’ flourishing 
colony, that Government had felt itself compelled to advance to its 
planters £400,000 on the security of their sugars, and to send orders out 


not owing to the low price of sugar, but to the failure of two eminent 
houses in London, which had been in the practice of providing the plant- 
ers with advances for their sugar and the cultivation of their lands. The 
same cause has produced a similar effect in the West Indies. He refuted 
at some length the proposition of Lord G. Bentinck, that the compensation 
granted to the planters in 1833 was inadequate, and read an extract from 
the speech made by Lord Stanley in that year to show tuat the noble 
lord estimated it only at 15,000,000. No one, therefore, bad a right to say 
that on the ground of want of compensation, £10 a tou should be paid to 
the planters—especially those of the Mauritius and East Indies—to com- 
pensate them for the abolition of slavery inthe West Indies. If then the 
| question of slavery be left out of consideration, the House must come to 





the simple question of protection or no protection; and then it would 
| have to consider whether in ceutinuance of the system of protection it 


to India that rice should be supplied to them to prevent their labourers | would support an unjust tax upon the consumer. The daty is to be £10 


dying of starvation. In asking for a committee to inquire into these cir- 


|aton, which is an enhancement of the price of sugar to the consumer to 


es, he asked for it as a bridge for the Ministers and free traders | that amount. Upon the cousumption of last year the increased taxation 
per nary not with drums beating and trumpets blaring in praise of | of the country by such a duty would amount to 3,000,000, and upon 


our second Richard Cewaur de Lion, bat with arms reversed and colours 
covered with crape and mourning. It had been said that cheap sugar 
was the great triumph of free trade, He denied it utterly. Manchester 
had raised the cry of cheap sugar for the poor man, and how had Man- 
chester and Lancashire fared in consequence? The cry had been, 
“Open wide your portals to the Brazils, and the bricks are not yet made 
to build the tall chimneys which will then be necessary to supply the 
enormous demands for your cottons which will come from that coubtry, 
But what had been the result of Lancashire thus neglecting its old cus- 
tomers in the British colonies for new and untried customers 10 Brazil 
and elsewhere? In the 16 months before the passing of the act of 1846, 
we had exported £1,980,000 of — to the Brazils, and in the 16 sub- 
sequent months £2,264,000, thus obtaining an increased import oi £282, 
000. But, those acquainted with the Brazil trade knew that it was car- 
ried on upon a credit of 18 months, and that the exports of 1847 were yet 
unpaid for. We had reduced our duties on Brazilian sugar, but Brazil 
had not reduced her duties on our goods, and had shown greater favour 
to the shipping of France, Prussia, and the United States than she had 
exteaded to us. In the same time our exports to Cuba and Porto Rico 
had also fallen off, so that the total increase in our exports to the sugar 
wing countries, did not exceed £168,882 of cotton goods. What, 
owever, had been the result in our own colonies?’ Our exports to Cal- 
cutta, to Bombay, to Madras, to Mauritius, to the British West Indies 
—of which he gave many details—had fallen off in one year to the 
amount of L.1,339,000, against which was to be set off the paltry increase 
of L.168,000 of cotton exports, which, as he had before said, were not 
paid for. He then proceeded with several long details for the purpose 
of showing that, eo to the high price of cotton during the last year, 
L.1,781,000 was the diminution in the value of cotton manulactares, 
which were to provide wages for the operatives and profits for the mas- 


ter manufacturers. Now, a penny in the price of a pound of sugar was | 


to be a compensation to the poor man for loss of wages which he had 
thus sustained—znd for that the country was to be robbed at once of its 


the consumption of 1840 it would amount to 5,000,000. Such sums 
were ro light burdens on the consumers of this country, and before the 
House imposed them itstould myaice way. Our finances were not 
at present as prosperous as he could wish. The produce of many duties 
had fallen for the last year, but on one class it had increased ; and that 
class was sugar and molasses. Why had the revenue derived from those 
articles increased ? Because we had taken otf the protective duties upon 
them, and had thus caused low prices with benefit to the consumer and 
advantage to the revenue. The revenue derived from them in the last 
year was £4,900,000. The question then between the West India planter 
and the consumer was just the same @s between the agriculturist and the 
consumer. Both claimed the protection, and in neither case could the 
Government grant it; for duties were to be imposed not for protection 
but for revenue. 

He then examined the grounds on which the Wast Indians claimed 
paotection—among which he enumerated, first, the necessity under which 
they laboured, of obtaining their lumber and other supplies from our 
North American colonies; secondly the imposition of ditlerential duties 
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College, to be En without pur v Bull, dec.—27th Ft—Maj Gen W F P. 
Napier, C B to beCol v Lt Gen Sir J Maclean, KCB dec—28th Ft—Brey 
Col J L Penneyfather, CB trom 22d Ft to be Lt Col v Cotton, who ex. 
—40th Ft—Ensign F B Drew to be Adjosant, v Snelling who res the 
Adjutancy only.—41st Ft—Major Gen C A A’Court, CB to be Col vice 
Gen Sir R Darling, app to 69th Ft.—46th Ft—Ass Sur W 8 Johustone, 
MD from 87th Ft to be Ass Sur v Wray, who ex.—58:h Ft—Major Gen 
G C D’Aguilar, CB to be Col vy Gen F Maitland dec. ; 

62d Foot.—Lieut L B Tyler to be Capt by purchase, vice Graves, who 
retires; Ensign W Rudman to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Ty.er; HS 
Adlington, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rudman. 69th Foot, 
Gen Sir R Darling, from the 41st Foot, to be Col, vice Gen J Vincent, 
deceased ; 73d Foot, Capt B Brown to be Major, by purchase, vice Ba- 
ker, whose promotion has been cancelled; LtJ F Murray to be Captain, 
without purchase, vice Baker killed atthe Cape of Good Hope; Lieut 
J R 8 FitzGerald, from half-pay 52d Foot, to be Lieut, vice Murray ; 
Assistant Surgeon J Paynter, from the Rifle Brigd, to be Surgeon, vice 
Campbell, killed at the Cape. 75th Foot.—Gent Cadet R Carter, from 
the Royal Mil. Col, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Miles, appoint- 
ed adj; Eusign T Miles to be Adj, vice Brookes, promoted. 82d Foot.— 
Qtrmtr Serjt R Hare to be Qtrmu, vice B Grant, who retires upon half- 
pay. 87th Foot.—Asst Surg, C W Wray, from the 46th Foot, Asst Surg, 
vice Johnetone, who exchanges. 93d ¥oot.—Eusign W F A Elliot to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Shuter, who retires; J Dalyell, Gent, to be Ea- 
sign, by purchase, vice Eliott. 96ih Foot.—Eusiga J V O'Donnell to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Campbeil, who retires ; W A Switt, Gent, to be 
Ensign, by purchase, v O'Donnell. Rifle Brigade.—J R M Lewis, M D, 
to be Asst Surg, v Paynter, pro in 73d _ Foot. 2d West India Reg.—Qar- 
termtr T Birley to be Adj, with the rank of En vy M‘Donagh, deceased. 
3d West India Reg-—En R W Davies to be Lieut, without pur, v Gard- 
ner, deceased; W H Walsh, Gent, to be En, vy Davies. Ceylon Rifle 
Reg.—Garison Serg. Maj T Miller, lato 98th Foot, to be Sec Lieut, with- 
out purchase, v Dizon, deceased. Brevel.—Capt Lord H F Chichester, 
of 2d Foot, to be Maj in the Army. 

Erratum in the Gazette of 12:h Nov. 1847.—73rd Ft. For Lt Charles 
Littlehales to be Capt by pur, v Baker prom. read vy. Brown prom. 

















in favour of England onthe goods they imported from foreign countries,| Ofice of Ordnance, Feb. 9.— Corps of Ryl Engrs. Brev Maj C C Alex- 
thirdly, the restriction under which they were placed by the navigation | ander, to be Lt Col, v Piper, retd on f p; Sec Capt R G Hamilton to be 
laws. He showed that the first of these grievances had been removed | Capt, v Alexander; First Lt T L J Gallwey, to be Sec Capt, vy Hamil- 
last session ; that the second had been mitigated at the same time; and | ton; Sec Lt H Schaw, to be First Lt, v Callwey. 

with regard to the third, he stated it to be the intention of Government | 


which they laboured was that the produce of their sugar was not admis- 
sible into our breweries and distilleries ; but that had been partly re- 
moved, as he showed at some length, in the last session ; and since then 
73,000 cwt of sugar has been used in brewing, and 26,700 cwt. 
in distilling, The next disadvantage was the high protecting duty 
on rum. In 1847 the discriminating duty was reduced one-half, 





interest from an increased consumption. Their last disadvantage was 


colonies and its cotton manufactures. He next proceeded to show how | the want of labour. But to these colonies where labour was most waat- 


much Lancashire and the west of Scotland had gained in the increased | ed, a great number of labourers had beeu imported in the last two years. | 


consumption of their goods at Calcutta by the admission of East Indie 
sugar into Great Britain up to the day on which we had opened the su: 
gar market to the whole world, and to contrast it with the diminished 
consumption which had since occurred, And yet this melancholy and 
heart-rending result has been called the triumph of free trade—the 
greatest fiscal triumph ever putonrecord! Having defended the British 
planters at some length from the charge, often preferred against them, 
of being deficient in energy and self-reliance, he next proceeded to de- 
clare himself favourable to all rational measures for putting down slavery 
and the slave-trade. He reminded the House that the abolition of slavery 
and the slave-trade had cost England in the last 40 years, from first to 


last, L.150,000,000. It had been prophesied that free labour would raise | 


twice as much produce asslave labour. Now, under a system of mitiga- 
ted slavery, the British colonies used to import into England every year 
50,000 tons of sugar more than the country could consume. What was 
the case now? And yet the annual amount of produce to which he had 
just referred had been kept down by the pressure of war taxes. At the 

ce we had taken off the war taxes from ourselves, but had not relieved 
the West Indies from the burden of them; and now by the act of 1846 
we were proceeding to knock all down which we had done in the last 40 
years, and were proceeding to stimulate the slave-trade for the abolition 
of which we had speat L. 150,000,000, to a degree far beyond any to 
which it had ever been stimulated before. He insisted that the West 
Indian proprietor had a just claim for further compensation on this coun- 


try. He admitted that they would bave had no such claim had the Gov- 


ernment, when it took their property, estimated its value as it did in the | 


case of the slaves taken in the American war from the United States, by 
arbitration. The Government however had taken their property first, 
and after depreciating it by impoiitic measures, bad fixed its own value 
upon it afterwards. Indeed it had valued it at L.45,000,000, and had then 
only paid L.20,000,000 for it. He then proceeded to demonstrate how 
paltry a compensation these L.20,000,000 had proved to be, by showing 


Into the Mauritius 63,000 labourers had been imported ; into British 
Guiana 40,000; and into Trinidad 20,969. He then adverted to those 
points which included the further demands of the West Indian interest. 
The point was, as to the introduction of molasses into our breweries. 
He explained the reasovs why be could not agree to that proposition, 
and why he could agree to their introduction inco our distilleries. He 
therefore proposed to introduce a bill to permit the use of molasses in 
distilleries on similar terms with sugar. A proposition had been made 
to him for the admissson of cane juice. He had no objection to the ad- 
mission of that article, but then he must have the same duty for the cane 
juice as for the sugar which the cane would have produced. It had been 
calealated that that would amount{to 11s. 4d; but those who wished“for}the 
imposition of suck a duty said that would be a complete prohibitory duty. 
The last point related to the supply of labour. Now that labour came 





gration had not answered. He believed that a valuable supply of Jabour 
might be got from the Kroomen on the coast of Africa. That immigration 
was at present carried on by means of loans raised in the colonies. 

did not think thatsuch a scheme was a provident one for the colonies ; 
but Lord Grey had found it in existence, aud had therefore sanctioned 
it. The circumstances of our West Ludian colonies were at present such 
that neither Trinidad nor Guiana had been able to raise a loan for this 
purpose, although the terms they offered were reasonably advantageous. 


| Such being the case, the government proposed to advance to the colonies 
| 





| come, were the liberated Africans. Those set free at Rio and the Ha- 
| : 

| vannah were generally carried to the West Indies, and the expense of 
| their conveyance was defrayed by the colonies. The government was 
| prepared for a short time to take upon itself nearly all the cost of this 
| conveyance. The main body of liberated Africans, bowever, were set 


pow sage which it haa produced upon Jamaica, Guiana, and Barbadoes, | free at Sierra Leone. Measures will be taken to increase their emigra- 
and by contending that those effects had inflicted a loss of L.42,000,000 | tion to the West Indies to a great extent ; and he trusted that such mea- | 7 7 1840. ° : ’ General 
on the planters within the last 12 years. Was it, then, surprising that the | sures would be attended with benefit not only to te West Indies, but | “wt —_ Hy ary pr lag ony sa santa dar ros peg Mekay a 
sugar penton should be grumblers? It had been said that the bargain | also to the colony of Sierra Leone itself. The government intended to | een REnNS OR Sa ee, — a 


with them had been closed in 1833 ; but how could that be the case, when 
one part of the bargain was the seven years’ apprenticeship, which had 
been annulled by the Government two years before that tine was ex- 
pired? Lord Stanley, in proposing the abolition of slavery, had also 
a 8 the planters a better price for sugar. Was not that a part of the 
argain 
is lordship had also promised them a monopoly of the sugar market: 
and that he contended was part of the bargain also. He then asked 
whether any man, who recollected the excitement which prevailed 
against slavery and the slave trade at the time when Lord Stanley brought 


in his plan for abolishing both, would have believed that the British Gov- 


ernment would subsequently give its support toa series of measures 
seriously conducive to the encouragement of slavery? He entered upon 
the description of the horrors which had been perpetrated in Africa, in 
consequence of our attempts to extinguish the slave-trade on its coasts. 
He went into a detailed enumeration of our expenditure in life and 
money for the purpose of putting down that trade by blockading 10,600 
miles of coast. He advised the Government to strike a blow not at the 
hand but at the head of that trade. Instead of striking down each in- 
dividual hornet, he would go at once to the hornets’ nest, and extinguish 
the source of crime which existed in Cuba. America had gone to war 
with Mexico for the sake of recovering certain sums due to American 
citizens from that state. 75,000,000 were due from Spain to British sub- 
jects on Spanish bonds, and Cuba was hypothecated to us for thal sum. 
Let England, therefore, seize on Cuba, and there will then be nothing 
left for her to do than to blockade the coast of the Brazils, which did 
not extend above 2200 miles. In taking possession of Cuba we should 
only be distraining for a just debt, of which we had long demanded pay- 
ment in vain. We might then emancipate the slaves of Cuba; and hav- 
ing thus destroyed oy a | itself in that quarter of the world, there 
would be no difficulty in allowing the British merchant to go to Africa, 
for the purpose of obtaining there, by the offer of good wages and other 
advantages, a number of free Africans to cultivate their estates. 

The JHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER should be deceiving Lord 
G, Bentinck, the House, and the West Indian interest, if he led them to 
believe that in assenting to to this committee, Government intended to 
ply any doubt ofthe propriety of the course which it had adopted on 
=~ su nord 1846, or to give any idea that it intended to depart from 
an act w ~ was then passed. He would avail himself, however, of 
tai pare P portunity, to state the designs of the Government on cer- 

D points Of minor importance on which he thought the Government 


might yield to the great ; Nee 
eal cain to Lae ae, or oh the West Indian interest. 


ba, and to take vengeance on a 


| 





take upon itself nearly all the expense of that removal. He also intended 
to postpone for five years the repayment of certain loans made to the co- 
lonies, and called “ Hurricane Loans;” and in the course of the session 
he should propose a loan to Tobago, to enable the planters there to re- 
pair the damages of a late hurricane. These were the measures which 
he had to propose on the part of the government. He could not flatter 
himself that the West Indian interest would deem them enough to satis- 
fy their just demands, These measures would not remove the distress of 
that interest, nor secure a permanent amelioration of its condition, un- 
less they were accompanied with a complete alteration and improvement 
in the management of their estates, Instead of attributing their present 
distress to the act of 1846, they ought to attribute it to their own want of 
energy and seif reliance. After dilating with considerable energy on 
this point, he concluded by declaring his conviction that it was capable 
of proof by reference to facts, and that the system of sugar cultivation by 
free labour might, by a proper process, be made as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than by a system of slave labour. 

The motion was agreed to, and the following committee subsequently 
appointed :—Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Goulburn, 





Mr. Chas. Villiers, Mr. Philip Miles, Mr. Jas. Wilson, Lord Geo. Man- 
ners, Mr. Ewart, Sir John Packington, Mr. Jas. Mattheson, and Sir Ed- 
ward Buxton. 

———___. 

Admiralty, Jan. 30.—The following promotions have this day taken 
place, consequent upon the death of Rear admiral P Stoddart—Rear ad- 
miral of the Blue C F Delay, C B to be Rear Admiral of the White ; Capt 
Hon G A Crofton to be Rear Admiral of the Blue. 
| Whitehall, Feb. 1.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed William Jones, 

of Newtown, in the county of Montgomery, Gent. to be a master Extra- 

| ordinary in the High Court of Chancery. 
Foreign Office, Feb. 3—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
Adolph Brandt, as Consul General in London for his Majesty the King of 


Bavaria. 
The Arup. 


War Office, Feb. 4.—Scots Fusilier Grds. Ens and Lt the Hon E K 
W Coke to be Lt and Capt, by p, v Bvt-Mjr the Hon D H Murray, who 
ret; the Hon A H Vernon to be Ens and Lt. by p, v Coke.—20th Regt 
of Ft. Ens J E Deans to be Lt, by p, v the Hon R Daly, who ret; C 
Lutyens, gent, to be Ens, by p, v Deane; G 8S Peard, gent to be Ens, 





He would | by p,v Kelly who ret.—26th Asst-Sarg W A Heise, from 35th Ft, to be 
proposal to makea forsclosure upon Cu- | Sarg, v Johnston, who res.—35th. W H Short gent to be Asst Surg, v 


proprietors ape peed on ally of ours for the failure of our sugar | Heise, prom in the 26th Ft —37th Capt T W Geils, the 93rd F, to be Capt 


ad just heard, was that at the 


tance of the long speech which the House | y Macdonald, who exch.—93rd Ft. Capt W Macdonald, from 37th Ft, to 


could not maintain the eoltivea price of sugar the sugar planters, be Capt, v Geils, who exchanges. 


3 10. of their estates, and that to avoid the 
evils accruing from the cessation of their cultivation they must have a 


protective duty of 108. per cwt , or £10 per ton. Now so far as the Gov- 

ernment could meet the claims of the sugar proprietors, consistently with 

what was due to the other interests of the co 

do #0; but the claim for such a protection as was 

net yn admitted rd amoment. He considered j 
depression of the price of sugar, whi 

that om g ich was 

separation he called the attention of the House t bh 

other colonial articles, as for instance, indigo, sago, val bgt 7 sora 

es = late to . = pee of price than sugar. 

now the price of sugar (as he showed by documents) was not | 

it had been at several poriods when it was not affectes either: by the _—_ 





Unattached. —Lt W R L Bennett, from 16th foot, to be Capt without pnr, 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 2. Corps of Royal Sappers aud Miners.—Serjt- 
MjrJ Jones to be Quartermaster, v Hilton, ret on full-pay. 

War Officer, Feb. 11.—7th Drag Gds.—J ‘Thomson, M D to be asst Surg 


untry, the Government would | vice Lock killed at the Cape of Good Hope.—3d Light Drag—H F Dims- 

now put forward could | dale, Gent to be Cornet, by p, v Campbell, pro ia the 16th Drag Gds. 
t a ape to separate oth Lt Grag—A, E eee f Gent, to be Cornet by p, v Richards pro. 
, . ; a merely temporary, from | 2d Reg of Ft—Capt Lord H F Chichester, from half pay 9th Ft to be Capt 
ich might be fairly attributed to the act of 1846, and in making vice G N K A Yonge, who ex; LtG EA Tobin, to be Dept by p, v Loud 


HF Chichester who ret; Ensign R Inglis to be Lt by p, v Tobin; RB 
Russell, Gent to be Eng by pv luglis.—9th Ft—Lt W T De Wilton, from 


Besides, even | 23d Ft to be Lt, vice Whiteside, who ex. 


22d Ft—Lt ColS J Cotton, from the 28th Ft to be Lt Col vy Penne- 


‘ ; : | father, who ex ; Lt J Whitesides, from the 9th Ft to be Li v De Wilton, 
1846, or that of 1844, or that of 1833. The distress in the Mauritius was } who ex.—24th Ft—Gent Cadet Cc W St. John, onthe Royal Military 


to relieve the West Indies from the pressure of the navigation laws by a | 
bill to be introduced in the present session. Another disadvantage under | 


and there again considerable advautage had accrued to the West Indian | 


either from free immigration or from the liberated negroes captured in | 
the slave ships. His own opinion was that the present scheme of immi- | 


a sum not exceeding £200,000, for the purpose of cerrying on that im- 
migration. The other persons, from whom the supply of labour must | 


Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Thomas Birch, Mr. Henry Hope, | 


Summary. 


Naporeon’s CenorapH.—The Emperor of Russia las presented several 
enormous and magnificent blocks of black and veined marble, for the 
completion of Napoleon’s cenotaph, which is adva), cing but slowly, 
| though fourteen or fifteen artists are always at work in sculpturiog the 
statues, medallions and basso-relievos which are to ornament i}. 

Colonel Reid, theG overnor-in Chief of St. Lucia, has suspended Chief 
| Justice Reddie, for writing letters, containing charges of fiaud and corrup- 
| tion against Leut.-Co!. Torrens.—A short time since the wife of Mr. M 
, of the dockyard police, Devonport, was safely delivered of four 
| children—making six with whom she had presented her spouse in eleven 
months.—Padre Ry lilo, the Jesuit traveller, and his party of six compan- 
| ions, have been murdered on the borders of Abyssinia, whither they had 
| proceeded from Egypt and Nubia with the view to convert the natives.— 
| Ata recent meeting of the professors in the University of Kongsberg, ut 
wrs resolved, by a majority of 22 against 7, that Jews as well as Catho- 
| lics should in fature be admitted to the professorial chair or that uoiversi- 
\ty.—Active preprations, are being made to equip the Arctic expeditions, 
;under Sir James Ross and Sir John Richardson, destined to proceed in 
| search of Franklin. De. Rae will accompany Richardson.—‘i he Brighton 
| Hera'd says thata great sensation has been caused among the clergy of 
| the diocese of Chichester, by the refusal of the bishop to ordain a gentle- 
man on account of his declared adherence to Puseyism.—At Cologne, a 
| suspension bridge is about to be thrown over the Rhine by French engi- 
| neers—similar to that which crosses the Danube at Offen. it will reston a 





| single pillar in the middle of the stream—and is to cost 150,000 thalers.— 
| Such is the extent to which vineyards have been planted in New South 
Wales, that a single landowner, Mr. M’Arthur, has made in one year 17, 
000 gallons of wine, some of which when bottled, has been sold for 20a 
| dozen at Sydney.—Since so many of the inhabitants of Lombardy have 
| resolyed to abstain from using tobacco, with the view of dimiuishing the 
| Austrian revenue, the consumption of cigars is said to have been lessen- 
| ed by nearly a million a month.—Some of the grasshoppers found in the 
| island of Borneo are as large as sparrows, and in Sir Edward Belcher's 
| narrative of the voyage of the Samarang it is stated that a specimen 
| presented to him by Mr. Brooke measur:d more than four inches in 
‘length, and was of a delicate green colour.—The Assyrians seem to have 
paid more attention to drainage than the modern English, for Mr. Lay- 
ard states that the buildings which he found in the ruins o! Nineveh, 
were furnished with a complete system of sewerage, and each room had 
!adrain connected with a main sewer.—The Journal de Reims says that 
| the other day, a gentleman captared a raven, round the neck of which 
| was a silver plate, with an inscription in English,—‘ This raven, caugat 
| by Capt, Duncan, of the Scotch Guards, in garrison at Rheims, was set 


| ments at his deposal.—A number ot smart young men, recruils, who have 
recently joined at head-quarters, have been placed under instructions to 
| qualify them for the Royal Horse Artillery branch of the service.— Vice 
| Admiral the Earl of Dundonald has applied to the Lords of the Treasury 
for his arrears of half-pay, which was impounded during the period his 
lordship’s name was not on the Navy List.—The influenza 1s extremely 
prevalent among the crews of the British ships of war in the Tagus, and 
also amoag the inhabitants of Lisbon, though few fatal cases have hither- 
| to occurred.—Major-Gen. Sir Joseph Thackwell has taken the commaad 
jof the Agra Division of the Indian Army. Brig. Campbell, of the 8th 
Lancers, bolds the command of the Cawapore Division until the arrival 
| of Major-Gen. Sir Dudley Hill.—The army in Ireland, on the 1st instant, 
| consisted of 10 regiments of cavalry, 22 of infantry, and 12 battalions 
| and companies of artillery, making a total force of 26,800 rank and file of 
| all arms, exclusive of staffs of militia regiments and pensioners.—There 
| are now serving in the 19th regiment of foot four soldiers whose united 
services amount to 147 years ; three of whom are present with the ser- 
vice companies in the West Indies, and the fourth with the depot in Ire- 
land. Their foreign service in the Bast and West Indies, &c., is 72 years. 
—A private soldier, of 5h company of the 2ad battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards, named Henry Tucker, was shot dead by a young woman, 
named-Annette Mayers in St. James’s Park, on the 4th instant. it appears 
that the deceased had made promises of attachment to the ao 
which he left unfalfilled, * and thereby aroused the feeling of jea/ousy aa 
revenge which led to the melancholy catastrophe. 


| ———— 


IRELAND_RESCRIPT FROM THE POPE. 
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The following commanication has been received’i 
| Eternal City :— ‘ 
| Circular addressed by the Holy See to some, if not at’, 

lates of Ireland— 
Most {llustrious and Reverend Lord, —The repor's pony ee pore a 
circulated by the English newspapers, couceruing the ti eC ; pal 2, o8 
in which some ecclesiastics have allowed themse sy a 7 ed - 
ried away, and the desecration made of some Oa a i ! ts 
purpose of aiding and promoting secular emai TH a more, : <A + ies 
which have reached us relative to the murders which we are in wars 4 ’ oa 
so frequent, and by reasou of which the clergy have been stigmatized, as 
some of them charged wilb impradence, and as giving oe tog chad 
tion from the pulpit—or, at least, extenuating the guilt of ihese mur ers,— 
these reports must, surely, awaken the solicitude of the Sacred Congrega- 
llon. fue) 5 , : 
a i annot bring itselfto believe that such reports, 
she —— cone coed cal be 5 dee can it believe that ecclesi- 
i ne mites that the Church of God should be the House of Pray- 
pie a aakat concerns, or the mecting place of politicians ; neither 
a rod Congregation believe that ecclesiastics have ceased to re- 
on SP peng are the ministers of peace, dispensers of the mysteries of 
—= ho should not iavolye themselves in worldly concerbs—in & 
word, men who should abhor blood and vengeance. Nevertheless, this Sa- 
ed Congregation deems it its duty to require satisfactory and speedy infor- 
nation concerning ali these matters, that it may know what importance 
i; should attach to the above mentioned damnatory reports. | Where- 
fore, at the suggestion of his Holiness, | have deemed it my duty to for- 
ward this letter to your lordship, praying you to satisfy this most reasona- 
ble solicitude of the Sacred Congregation ; and, meantime, it exhorts you 
to admonish the clergy that, seeking the things which are of Jesus =, 
they sedulously apply themselves to watch over the spiritual interest O° 
the people, and in nowise mix themselves up with worldly affairs, in oF 
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i iniet may not be brought into disrepute, and those who are 
eT them m A or ve wheres - ora them. 
I pray God long to preserve your lordship ine Gndiés Vandtieds 


Rome, from the Congregation of the Faith, Jan. 3, 1848. 
ae 
NAVIGATION LAWS—BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Mr. Bancroft to Viscount Palmerston. 
American Lecation, Nov. 3, 1847. 


y dersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
on ater Sete of y rte Na bas the honour to inquire of Viscount Pal- 
merston, her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, if her Majesty’s Government 1s inclined to remove existing restric- 
tions oD international commerce. : ; 

Universal reciprocity in the widest sense is held by the American Gov- 
ernment a8 the only thoroughly appropriate basis for intercourse between 
two great nations. The prohibition of the indirect trade has but restrain- 
ed enterprise; it has done good to neither country To abrogate it 
would at once set free dormant commercial wealth, without injuring any 


"Should her Majesty’s Government entertain similar views, the under- 
signed is prepared, on the part of the American government, to propose 
that British ships may trade from any port in the world to any 
port in the United States; and be received, protected, and ia respect to 
charges and duties, treated like American ships; if, reciprocally, Ameri- 
can ships may in like manner trade from any port under the dominion of 
Her Britannic Majesty. el 

The removal of commercial restrictions, while it would be of mutnal 
advantage to the material interests of both countries, could not but give 
openings to still further relations of amity between them ; and by its 
influence on the intercourse of nations, create new guarantees for the 


f th rid. The undersigned, &c. ’ 
Pem(Gigned) - GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Viscount Palmerston to Mr. Bancroft. 
Foreign Orrice, Nov. 17, 1847. 


Sin—I bave lost no time in communicating to my colleegues your note 
of the 3d instant, on the subject of the navigation laws which regulate 
the commerce of the British empire and that of the United States with 

h other. 

“This question had already engaged the serious attention of her Majesty’s 

Ministers; and we observe, wit es that the sentiments which 

we entertain with regard to it, are shared by the Government of a country 
with which we are so closely united by the ties of an extensive com- 
merce and of a common origin. 

We do not, however, think that we should be justified in advising the 
Crown to enter into engagements which would be at variance with some 
of the most important principles of the existing navigation law, without 
the previous sanction of Parliament; but it is our intention to propose 


mode of assessment in Western Canada; and the improvement of the 
system of Judicature in both sections of the Province, are among the 
subjects which will probably engage your attention. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly. 


I shall direct the Public Accoants, with the Estimates for the present 
year, to be submitted to you. I feel confident that you will readily grant 
the supplies which are necessary for the public service. 

Hon. Gentlemen, and Gentlemen. 


You may rely on my disposition to co-operate with you in all measures 
calculated to promote the public welfare. 
Canada possesses, in singular abundance, the elements of prosperity 
and social happiness. Great nacural capabilities, enterprising intelli- 
ence and rapidly increasing population; institutions fitted te reconcile | 
iberty with order, and the blessing of peace secured to her, under Pro- | 
vidence, by the patriotism of her sons, and her connection with a state 
which is both just and powerful. Theduty of turning these advantages 
to account, in so far as this object can be properly effected by legislation, 
devolves upon Parliament. God grant that we may acquit ourselves of 
the responsibility with fidelity and success. 








DIED—On the 18th January, at Markham, C. W., the Rev. J. D. PETERSON, Pas 
tor of the Church in Markbam and Vaughan, Home District, C. W., aged 91 years. 


€xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 @ 110 1-3 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1848. 


The intelligence from Great Britain by the last Cunard steamer, pos- 
seases much interest. The re-assembling of parliament had, as it cam- 
monly does, given renewed activity to political life, and corresponding 
energy to the public press. We shall proceed to note a tew of the more 
prominent topics. 

Lord George Bentinck, agreeably to his promise, last no time in bring- 
ing forwerd his motion for a committee to enquire into the state of the 
Sugar Question and the West India Islands. This motion led to two 
nighis’ active debate, and with a declaration on the part of the govern- 
ment that the motion would not be opposed, provided it was understood 
that her Majesty’s ministers remained firmly determined to adhere to 
the act of 1846 which provided for the progressive equalization of duties 
on British and slave grown sugar, and which act it was the object of 
Lord George Bentinck to repeal or modify. The committee was accept- 
ed with this understanding, but Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the 











to Parliament, without unnecessary delay, measures which would enable 

us to place our commercial intercourse in regard to tne maiters to which 

your note refers, on the most liberal and comprehensive basis with re- 

spect to all countries which shall be willing to act in a corresponding 

spirit towards us. Iam, &c., 
(Signed) 


[From the London Standard, Jan, 31.] 


PALMERSTON. 


Exchequer, annouuced iu his speech his intention to propose the follow- 

| ing measures of relief :— 

| 1. Permission to use molasses in distilleries. 2. Permission to use su- 
gar and molasses conjointly with maltia breweries. 3. The differential 

| duty on rum to be further equalized, keeping in view, nevertheless, the 

| interest of the home distiller. 4. Cane juice to be admitted at a duty 

| corresponding to its bona fide value. 5. £200,000 to be granted to the 


EEE a 


The following correspondence has lately passed between the Chair- . : : . 
man of the General Snipowners’ Society, aod her Majesty's Principal |W est indine to defray the expenses of importing labourers from India or 
Secretary of the Foreign Depariment.—We pray our readers to give it | Africa. 6. All the slaves captured to be sent to the West Indies free of 
their best attention :— | expense, and there set at liberty instead of at Sierra Leone, as heretofore. 
resse 4 unt , oT » General Shi . ° 
Copy o* 7 ogee to Lord Viscount Palmerston by the General Ship-| these were the government measures in contemplation. The com- 
“rs CLY. | . . 7. . . a . 
owners’ Society 80 Cornhill, Jan. 17, 1848. | mittee, a list of which, together with the speeches of Lo rd Bentinck and 
“ My Lord—The Committee of the General Shipowners’ Society have | of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will be found under the Parliamen- 
seen an aluouncement on the subject of our navigation laws, contained | ta ry head. 


in a paragraph extracted from the New York Herald, of 21st December | a . . ss eae 
last, which was received by the late arrivals from the United Sta es, | The next measure of importance discussed was the Jew Bill which on 


and acopy of which I have the honour to inclose. | the motion of Lord John Russell was read a second time by a vote of 277 
“ The statement has caused much alarm, and the committee are natural-| to 904. The real opposition to this measure will be made in the House of 


ly very anxivus to know if it may be regarded as authentic, I trust, | Lords ; but from the siate of the public mind, the efforts that are made 
therefore, [ shall not be considered as taking an improper liberty in res- | 
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LS 
priety ; it came by water to Westminster Bridge, having been refused per- 
mission to pass through the streets of the metropolis by the Lord Mayor, 
on the ground that so large a procession would cause an interruption of 
business. 

On the Ist February judgment was given in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in Dr. Hampden’s case. Four judges were present, two of whom, Mr. 
Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Patteson, were in favour of making the 
rule absolute ; or, in other words, against Dr, Hampden; while Mr. Jus- 
tice Erle and the Lord Chief Justice Denman supported the views of the 
Government. As the opinions were equal—two and two—according to 
the rules of the Court no judgment in fact took place, and the case being 
without decision remained as it was. And this is my Lord John Russell’s 
triumph—his negative victory in the first legal court of the realm. This 
is his mede of healing dissensions in the church.. He appoints lecturing 
Doctors of Divinity to bishoprics of such doubtful orthodoxy that the 
whole church is thrown into dismay, discord, and confusion. Even 
the Court of Queen’s Bench is unable to pronounce a decision on the 
legality or illegality of his choice. We shall, if possible, give the opi- 
nions of the Juages in our next. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. William Howley, 
died at his palace, at Lambeth, on 11th February, at two o’clock in the 
morning. His Grace was born on 12th February, 1765. 

The government measures for putting the nation in a proper state of 
defence, are not yet brought forward. In the meantime, Mr. Cobden 
and others are busy in decrying all such measures. alleging that free 
trade is national defence sufficient! At a recent meeting at Manchester, 
this same Richarc Cobden indulged in some disgusting remarks against 
the Duke of Wellington, which brought forth a proper spirit of in 
dignation from all parties. The Times tells the man of ** unadorned elo» 
quence” to hold his peace in a manner not very complimentary. 
Sicily.—The insurrection in Sicily proved so formidable and general 
shat tLe King of Naples has at length granted a constitution to his subjects 
which we trast will put an end to civil war and blocdshed . 





*,” The Courrier des Etats Unis, ¥rench paper published in this city, 
has the following passage when speaking of the recent events in Hondu- 
ras and Venezuela. 


“ At the bottom of all these agitations and disasters can be clearly dia- 
covered the instigating hand of England. It isat Belize that the Indians 
of Yucatan have found arms: it was at the house of the English Minis- 
ter at Caraccas that the bloody scenes of the 24th of J anuary were plot- 
ted. Such, at least, is the public report, which derives strength from the 
fact that the policy of Great Britain has uniformly been to sow dis- 
sension in order to carry out its own usurpation. In this case, we be- 
lieve, the crooked tactics of the Cabinet of St. James have taken a wrong 
direction, and that it is not England that will enjoy the fruits of the 
trouble she has excited and the blood she has ontend to be shed among 
the Spanish race. In pushing them to ther ruin she has only thrown them 
a little sooner in the hands of the United States. Mexico and Yucatan 
should have taught England a lesson in this respect, and we should not 
be surprised to see ere long Venezuela seeking from the Cabinet at- 
Washington the protection she had hitherto received from England. Na- 
tions, like men, have their hours; that of the Spanish race in America is 
likely to be soon past :—but that of England has already gone, and the 
more her enfeebled hand strives to grasp the fragments which she has 
held im years that are past, the more will she hasten the moment when 
the whole shall fall from her hold. Let her, then, hold to her own and 
be content; this will, in our judgment, be a wiser policy than the thought- 
less ambition recently exposed by Lord Bentinck in his discourse noticed 
elsewhere. ° 


We scarcely recollect when we read such a mass of absurdity and 
malevolence condensed into so small aspace. England forsooth at the 
bottom of all the discord and civil war which afflicts the Spanish race in 





pectfully requesting on behalf of the committee, to he informed whether | out of doors to get up petitions in its favour in different parts of the 

the substance of the information contained in the paragraph in question | country, and the fact of the measure being brought forward by the Premier 

7 cadens — hag gn se fn merge mre me hnaget pe {0.any | who will give it the whole force and weight of the goverament—it seems 
5S 5 ‘ . . ® 

which appears to them so dangerous to the interests of British ship- pretty certain that the Bill will become alaw. : ; Le 

ping. | Of not less moment is the measure for re-opening a diplomatic inter- 


‘ T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
* Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) D. DUNBAR, Chairman.” 
Repvy. 
“ Foreign Orrice, Jan. 24 1848. 

“ Sir—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 17th instant, requesting information as to | 
a statement which has appeared inan American newspaper respecting 
the repeal of the navigation laws of Great Britain; and in reply | am to | 


course with the Court of Rome, which has been prohibited by legal en- 
actment since the days of James the Second. The Marqusis of Lans- 


| downe, the organ of the Cabinet in the House of Lords, gave notice of a 


Bill for this purpose on the 7th. A report of what took place on this oc- 
casion will be fouud under the proper head. Lord Stanley, the opposi- 
tion leader, did not promise any resolute obstruction to the Bill. He, 
as well as the Earl of Eglintonu contented themselves with asking for de- 


refer you to that paragraph of the speech of the lords commissioner on | lay so that the people of Scotland and others in the more distant parts of 


openivg the present session of Parliament, in which it is stated that her 
Majesty recommends to the consideration of Parliament the laws which 
regulate the navigation of the United Kingdom, with a view to ascertain 
whether any changes can be adopted, which, without danger to our 
maritime strength, may promote the commercial and colonial interests of 
the empire.’ [ am, Sir, 
‘* Your most obedient humble servant, 
“H.A. AppINGTor. 
‘* D. Dunbar, Esq., Chairman of the Shipowners’ Society 
—=<f=——— 


PARLIAMENT OF CANADA. 
Legislative Council Chamber, Montreal, February 28th. 


His Excellency the Governor General, at three o’clock pr. M., this day, 
posses in state to the Legislative Council Chamber, and having taken 
is seat upon the throne, commanded the attendance of the Legislative 
Assembly. The Members of that body, preceded by their Speaker, the 
Honourable A. N. Morin, speedily appeared etthe Bar. The Honourable 
A. N. Morininformed His Excellency that the choice of the Asse mbiy 
had fallen upon him,to be their Speaker, and he craved for the Mem- 
bers the customary parliamentary privileges. After which His Excel- 
lency was pleased to deliver the following 
SPEECH: 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the Le- 
gislative Assembly ; 

I have called you together at the earliest period after the dissolution 
of tue last Parliament, in order that I may avail myself of your advice 
and assistance in the administration of the affairs of the Province. 

During the recess I made an extensive tour through the Province, and 
I have much satisfaction in informing you that I met with the most grati- 
fying indications of general prosperity and contentmeut in all the dis- 
tricts which I visited. 

_ With the view of maturing a plan for placing the Post Office in British 
North America, on an improved footing, Commissioners from the seve- 
ral provinces assembled lately at my suggestion in Montreal. | trust that 
It willbe in my power, betore the close of the session, to bring unde 
your consideration a measure for effecting this important objec. 

Information which J have received, enables me to state that a good 
aud practicable line of railway between Quebec and Halifax has been 
discovered by the officers to whom this exploration was confided. 

_The distress and suffering by which last year’s emigration to the Pro- 
Yince was attended, have occasioned me the deepest concern. Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government have bestowed on the subject the mos! anxious con- 
sideration, with a view to the introduction of such provisions into the 

Mperial Passeuger Act as may afford a security against the recurceuce 


| the kingdom migbt have time to make known their sentiments to Par- 

| liament. Weare of opinion that this Bill will also ultimately become a 
, law, and John Bull and the Pope be once more friends. One good 
| effect of this contemplated reconciliation has already appeared in the 
, Rescript which his Holiness has issued to the Irish Roman Catholic 
| clergy, on the subject of altar denunciations. A copy of this remarkable 
| and highly important document will be found among our extracts. It is 
| regarded in England as a rap over the knuckles for Dr. M’Hale ; and it 
has arrived at a very fortunate moment for the success of the Marqueis of 
Lansdowne’s measure. 

The repeal or some modification of the Navigation Laws is a subject of 
great solicitude at this moment. A large portion of the business classes 
favour the measure ; but it is of course opposed by the shipping in- 
terest. In the midst of thisa correspondence appears between the Ame- 
can Minister Mr. Bancroft, and Lord Palmerston, iu which the former 
proposes on the part of his government, that all restrictions be reciprocal- 
ly annulled on behalf of both countries. This would allow British ves- 
sels to trade between all the ports of the world and those of the United 
States, and the same privilege to American vessels in British poris. Lord 
Palmerston expresses himself favourably disposed to such a change, but 
declines to enter into any negotiation until the sense of Parliament be 
ascertained. In the meantime the Shipowners’ Society address his lord- 
ship to ask if the government really intend to resort to such an important 
change inthe laws of the realm. His lordship, it will be seen, through 
| the under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, Mr. Addington, coolly refers 

the interrogators to the passage in her Majesty's Speech at the opening 

of the Session in which it is recommended to take the Navigation Laws 

into consideration. We may therefore expect a government movement 
(On the subject forthwith. Truly, these are great changes to be brought 
| about by the Whig necromancers of the day, who are about to make John 
Bull a very different personage to what he has been heretofore. Whether 
| they will make him a better mau, or one better to do in the world may 
| admit of some doubt. 
| On the 9th February, a deputation of captains, mates, and seamen, 
| amounting to 300, went up in procession to the Government, to petition 


| . ° . . ° 
| against the contemplated alteration in the navigation laws. They were 
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America ; and the British Miaister at Caracas iustigating the bloody scenes 
which took place there on the 24th of January! N»w as respects the sad 
state of affairs in Venezuela, it is a conteet between the ultra liberai 
party under Monagas, and General Paez and the conservatives. Mr. 
| Belford Wilson, the British resident minister is well known to us, and 
|if be has had any hand in promoting discord, especially by uniting 

himself with what is called the Jacobin party, it is at variance with 
| every act of his political life. He is a son of Sir Robert Wilson, and 
| was sent by his father early in life to join the standard of Bolivar. Bol- 
| ivar made him his aid-de-camp, and he rose to the rank of Colonel in the 

Colombian service. He followed Bolivar, and adhered to him, when he 
| became involved in his contest with Santander, the leader of the ultra 
| diberal party in Colombia. He was with Bolivar in his last moments 
and was ever on the side of his chief and the conservative party of 
that republic. 

If then he has deserted his old friends, and joined those who were the 
enemies of Bolivar, we shall indeed be surprised, and our cotemporary 
must excuse us if we disbelieve the assertion in toto. Besides, Mr. Wil- 
son has resigned his army commission in the Colu mbian service, and is 
now the minister of Great Britain, and we trust that he has a better know- 
ledge of hie duties than to ally himself improperly with any party in 
Venezuela. 

As regards the affair of Honduras, it isa matter between.the Indians 
of the Musquito Coast and the Guatemalian States. The Mosquito I[n- 
dians were never conquered by the Spaniards, and have retained their in- 
dependence to the present hour. England has for a long series of years 
bad treaties with them, and is bound by treety to guarantee them in the 
possession of their territorial rights; and the question at issue is, does 
| the territory in dispute belong to them or not? It is a boundary ques- 
tion, and ought, and no doubt will be, settled by negotiation. 

But the Courrier des Etats Unis assumes that England forments all 
the wars of the world for the purpose of her own aggrandize- 
ment. Was this the case atthe conclusion of the great war with Na- 
poleon ? Did she in the negotiations at Vienna seek self aggrandizement ? 
Was she not on the contrary laughed at for giving away so much, and 
resigning somany of her conquests ? Did she when her victorious army 
| wes in possession of Paris itself take advautage of her power to despoil 
| France of her territory? Who gave back Martinique and Guadaloupe, the 
most valuable of the French West India islands, but England? Of all 
‘the foreigners in Paris during the bloody contests of the “‘ Three glorious 
days” who fought at the side of Frenchmen so valiantly as the much 
abused English? And after Louis Philippe was placed on a tottering 
throne, who gave that throne stability but England ? Which was the first 
nation of Europe to acknowledge the new dynasty and the charter? 
It was England. And it was the Duke of Wellington, then the Pre- 
mier of England, who prevailed on Russia and the other northern powers 
to fullow her example and confirm to France the liberty she had ac- 
| qnired. To say that England foments discord in the southern Republics, 








of these disasters. It will be for you to determine whetber it may not} met atthe Home Office by Sir George Grey, who received their peti- | isto utter atrocious nonsense. England has lent Jarge sums of money 


be advisable to pass some Provincial enactment, which shall have the 
effect of discouraging the introduction of diseased and helpless persons 
Into the Province, without, however, checking the tide of healthy emi- 
gration which eo powerfully contributes to its advancement. 
he humerous projects forthe construction of Railways introduced into 
the Legislature in each succeeding session, render it expedient, with a 
view to uniformity of legislation and the protection of public aud pri- 
vate interests, that an enactment should be passed, embodying the pro- 
Visions generally applicable to such undertakings. [ commend this 
subject to your consideration. 
On these and other important matters, I shall lay before you commu- 


hications which have been add : jesty’s , 
of State for the Colonies. ressed to me by Her Majesty's Secretary 


| tion to the Queen, and promised to lay it before her Majesty. We re-| 


| gret that we have not room tor the whole document, but we give the two 
| concluding paragraphs :— 

** Your memorialists, therefore, urgently pray your Majesty to throw 
your Royal protection around them, and the commercial marine of Great 
| Britain, whose predecessors in all ages, in time of war and danger, your 
, ancestors and this kingdom have ever found their best protection and 
| their greatest glory. 
| ** God bless your Majesty and counsel you in wisdom.” 

This is forcible and affectionate language, but it will not reach the 
| heart of a free trader, which we trust her Majesty is not. The proces- | 


The Constitution of the University of King’s College ; a more equitable | sion, although so numerous, was conducted with great order and pro-| opinions. This circumstance and his vote in favour of the Jew Bill have 
{ 





to these Republics, which can only be repaid by the prosperity which 
peace induces. All the world knows how sedulously England has exert- 
| ed herself to put an end to the Mexican war ; all the negotiations for 
‘peace have been conducted under her auspices. Even the treaty now 
| before the Senate is said to be in the hand-writing of Mr. Mackintosh, the 
British Consul-General at Mexico. ; 

The observations of Lord George Bentinck in relation ta Cuba, are by 


; nc means approved by the thinking people of England. He is a man of 


fine talents and much energy of character; but the impetuosity of his na. 
ture often leads him, as it did on that occasion, to advance injudicious 
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induced his followers to ask his resignation of the leadership of the coun- 

tection , which he has accordingly given. The important 
sd aranamrd a the Standard of 8th Feb. The Marquis of Granby, 
eldest son of the Duke of Rutland, will succeed Lord George in the lead- 
ership. 

It is said that the Courrier des Etats Unis has been lately sold for a 
large sam of money—not too large we admit for its antecedent merits. 
Perhaps the purchaser in the newness of his vocation may have given 
vent to the crudities we have quoted, for we can scarcely bring ourselves 
to believe thot the heretofore intelligent editor would have uttered such 
a farrago of ill-natured inaccuracies. 


Postal Arrangements.—In our last number but one, we announced on 
the authority of a London Correspondent, that the basis of a treaty or 
convention had been settled between Mr. Bancroft and the British Gov" 
ernment for regulating the postal arrangements of the two countries 
upon principles of perfect fairness and reciprocity. We lament to be 
now obliged to state that this plan so happily began, and apparently 80 
near completion, is suddenly arrested by , fresh instruction to the 
American minister in London from his government. The following ex- 


| typographical execution and getting up. It is worthy a place in every 
library in the country, 

Instructions to Young Marksmen, on the Use and Construction of the 

American Rifle. By John Ratcliffe Chapman, Civil Engineer. This isan 

' invaluable treatise on rifle prac:ice by an experienced practitioner, and 


| will be read with interest by those for whose use it has been chiefly pub. 
| lished. The work is embellished with numerous illustrations, and is got 
up with great regard to its typographical execution. 
| The Apostate: A Tragedy by Richard Lalor Shiel. No. 57 Modern 
Standard Drama. Published by John Douglas, 11 Spruce street- 
Robert Macaire : A melodrama in two acts, by Charles Selby. 
Minor Drama. Published by John Douglas, 11 Spruce street. 
| ‘* Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning to Read and Write the Spanish 
Language.” Ollendorff’s method of acquiring different languages has 
been practically proved to be possessed of so many advantages, that in 
Europe it hastaken the precedence of al! others hitherto in use. By the 
system laid down, the pupil is so gradually led on step by step, that the 
difficulties attendant on acquiring a language are almost iusensibly over- 
come, whilst the tedium experienced by beginners is materially avoid- 
| ed, and the services of a teacher can, in a great measure, be dispensed 


No. 24 





tract of a letter, we have reason to put every confidence in :— 
«« Lonvon, February 11, 1848. 


‘‘] have jast heard that the Postal arrangements with the United States 
are at a standstill, or not likely to be speedily adjusted. This Govern- 
bas offered to make a treaty strictly reciprocal giving the American- 
ebip and the British equal advantages, and Mr. Bancroft considers the 
proposal perfectly fair and just, and was on the point of concluding the 
treaty, when he received fresh instructions from Mr. Cave J vhuston 
which broke off the negotiation. I do not know what these listructions 
were, but I do know that the Marquis of Clanricarde was prepared to 
make 2 post office treaty on strict terms of reciprocity, and was desirous 
that letters should be forwarded from both sides of the Atlantic, whether 
prepaid or not, which would have been a great accomodation to the 
American and English public.” 





Archbishop M’ Hale's Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury.—We have given 
the remainder of this document in our impression of to-day ; and it is 
necessary to state that it has already received a rejoinder from the noble 
Earl, which is remarkable for its boldness. We shall endeavour to find 
room for it next week. The whole subject is invested with deep inter- 
est, for apart from the Irish question attached to it, it is seldom that a 
member of the Catholic Church venturesto speak with such freedom to 
its prelates. There is a boldness in the Earl's remarks, tone and lan- 
guage, which astonishes those who have been accustomed to think that 
no freedom of discussion is permitted among Catholics. 





Canada —We give to-day the speech of the Governor-General on open, 
ing the present session of Parliament, Mr. Morin having been previous- 
ly elected Speaker. An amendment to the address was offered, expres. 
sing want of confidence in the present cabinet or council, which was 
carried by a vote of 54 to 20. So the Baldwin and Lafontaine party 
will be speedily restored to power. 


with. D. Appleton & Co., publishers, 200 Broadway. 


Concert, 


New York Philharmonic Society.—Another of these delightful concerts 


was given at the Apollo Rooms on Saturday, March 4th. It was the ¢hird 
| concert of the six this season, and the 23rd concert in all. When these 
concerts first commenced, they were strictly fashionable, but year by year 


the fashionables have dropped off, and their places have been supplied 


by those who love music more and fashion less—by those who go to lis- 


ten and drink in the divine inspirations of the mighty masters of the 
beautiful art. This change is, to our mind, for the better; because it 
promises to be permanent ; and from the present class of subscribers, 
there will undoubtedly spring a vast number of true lovers of fine classi- 
cal music. 

We subjoin the programme of the third concert. 

Part 1.—Symphony No 5 in C Minor. L. Von Beethoven. 

1 Allegro con brio 3 Allegro. 
2 Andante con meto 4 Finale—Allegro. 

Part 11.—Overiure. Zum Matrchen von der schonen Melusine. Dr. 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. : 

Aria from It Flauto Magico.— O cara Imma gine.” W. A. Mozart. 
Mr. Arthurson. ; 

Symphony Concertante. Lindpaintner. For Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, 
Horn, Bassoon, and fall orchestra. Messrs. J. A. Kyle, F. Starck, F. 
Wiese, F. C. Wehning, and A. Reiff. 

Cavatina from Don Gioyanni.—" Il mio Tesoro.” 
thurson. 

Overture.—“ Jubel.”’ 


Mozart. Mr. Ar- 


C. M. Von Weber. 


The C. Minor symphony is beyond a doubt, one of the most charming 
of all Beethoven’s orchestral works ; the movements are so varied, and 80 














Tue Reception or THE Remains or Jonn Quincy ApAu&.—The re. | 
| 


mains of this distinguished statesman were received in New York by tne | 
Municipal authorities on Wednesday last, with impressive obsequies be- 
fitting the occasion. A large body of military, with associations, and offi" 
cial dignitaries formed an imposing procession from the Battery, passing 
through the principal streets, andsfinally the body was placed in the Go- 
vernor’s room in the City Hall, until its removal to the New Haven 
boat on Thursday morning. 

It is supposed that not less than 200,000 persons assisted in the in- | 
teresting ceremonies of theday. From the dense crowds collected 
throughout the whole line of the procession, we should think that the 
amount is not over estimated. 

CASE OF MRS. DODD. 

To Antruony Barcray Ese, 


Sir : On looking over the “‘ Albion” of February 12, the last I saw a notice | 
on page 83, calling the attention of readers to the case ofa Mrs. Dodd. Will | 
you oblige the writer by handing the enclosed five dollars to her, and | 
teil,her the donor is happy to be able to afford her this trifling aid for her | 
kindnoss to distressed Americans. Respectfully Yours. 


*," The amount and message of the donor have been transmitted to | 
Mrs. Dodd, by the worthy Consul. 


New Works. 


Jack Tier : or, the Florida Reef. By J. Fennimore Cooper. Published | 
by Burgess, Stringer & Co. 2 Vols. 25 cents each. There is a whole 
Cooperian index in the very title of these volumes, which cannot iail to | 
sharpen the appetite of the numerous admirers of the great novelist. We | 
see the humours of the forecastle and the idiosyncracies of the quarter- 
deck conveyed ata glance in the name ef the hero—while the Florida 
Reef conjares up wrecks and adventures in all the vividness and graphic | 
trathfulness for which Cooper stands unrivalled. An added interest is 
given to the work, by the principalscene of action being laid near the 
Mexican coast ; and the period is the commencement of the present Mex. | 
ican war. Wo should notice that the tale originally appeared in the 
pages of Graham’s Magazine, where it formed a prominent feature of 
attraction. 

Eva: or, The Isles of Life and Death. A historical romance. 
Edward Maturin, Esq., author of ‘‘ Montezuma,” &c., &c, 2 Vols. 25 cts 
each. Published by Burgess, Stringer & Co. New York. Mr. Maturin has 
selected one of the most interesting and important periods of Irish history 
for illustration in a fictitious form. The introduction, or rather the in- 
vasion of the Normans and Britons, in the reign of Henry IL., instigated by 
Dermod McMurrough, King of Leinster, forms the ground-work of the 
story. We have not space to give in detail the deeply interesting inci- 
dents of the work, which Mr. Maturin has worked up with consummate 
skill. As far as the mere mechanical construction of the narrative is 
concerned, we consider it to be the most interesting of Mr. Maturin’s 
productions. The style is highly imaginative, and consequently poeti- 
cal. That this school of writing has its numerous admirers we do not 
Pretend to dispute, but we fear that the general taste of the age is not in 
unison with this species of composition. Delineations of character, and 
the matter-of-fact business of life seems to have become the attractive 
characteristics of our popular works of fiction; and even the historical 
romance must partake of these qualifications to obtain success. Mr- 
Maturin brings to his task a warm poetical genius, a refined and scholas 
Uc taste, an intensity of feeling, and a facility of expressing his thoughts 
in beautiful and well chosen language. These are no ordinary qualifica- 





| itis a perfect banquet of sweets. 


| 
By 


full of interest, that the attention never for ene moment flags, but new 
beauties following on in uninterrupted succession, constantly demand 
fresh admiration. 

The first movement is very eccentric in its character, but the eccentri- 
cities have no littleness, there is always a breadth, a meaning, a grandeur 
of effect, however quaint and wild the conceptions may be. But these 
flights ofa great and original fancy, present enormous difficulties in the 
sc ore, and require all the attention of the leader and the band. The 
short interrupted phrases, followed by pauses, require the utmost promp- 
titude, and the greatest mechanical precision, combined with a sensitive 
appreciation and remarkable delicacy. In all these points the Philhar- 
monic band display great proficiency ; their drilling has been most care- 


il 
and Reiff. It is immensely difficult for each instrument, and requires to 
be played by artists constantly in the habit of performing solos never. 
theless the gentlemen named gave much satisfaction, and gained much 
credit for their skilful performance. 
The Violin Duo concertante, substituted for Mr. Arthurson, who was 
sick, was very effectively played by Messrs. Bristow and Fries, Their 
tone is not full nor powerful, but their execution is brilliant and neat, and 
they played with great accuracy. They played the Duo without re- 
hearsal, therefore much allowance must be made. The composition is 
very showy and is remarkably effective. It was warmly applauded, 
The Jubilee Overture. by Weber, we have frequently noticed before, 
but upon this occasion it was performed betier than we ever heard it in 
this country. 

The violins and basses were much better and more powerful than here- 
tofore. 
Asa whole, this concert was the best ever given in this city, and re- 
flected great credit on all concerned. 
Mr. George Loder has won fresh laurels by his admirable conducting 
upen this occasion: 





Astor Place Opera House.—The Grand Fancy Ball, at this establishment, 
which took place on Monday last, was a most brilliant affair in every re}: 
Spect. The attendance was very numerous, and comprised nearly al- 
the fashionable world. The dresses were very gorgeous, The entire ar- 
rangements were to the satisfaction of all present, and we are glad to say 
that a very handsome sum was realized by the committee, to be appro- 
priated to the Operatic funds. 

The Opera Season has concluded for the present, and we have no in 
formation as to when it will be resumed. 


The Drama 


Park THeatre.—There is not a theatre in the United States so entire- 
ly dependent upon certain contingencies for its success asthe Park. For 
a long period of years it ranked as the first theatre in the country, solely 
from a prestige it had acquired both at home and abroad. This reputation 
secured for it the first choice of the greatest European talent, and also en- 
sured a large remuneration to managers and stars, drawn almost exclusive- 
ly from that class of society termed the elite. The Park flourished under 
these combined advantages, and while a succession of stars could be ob- 
tained, combining high talent and novelty, the theatre prospered and the 
managtrs grew rich. But a change gradually came over its fortunes. Ri- 
val theatres sprung up in the city; the pressure of the times and the de- 
cline of theatrical taste in the community, induced the managers of these 
rival establishments to try a course of galvanic experiments with the hope 
of resustitating the falling fortunes of the drama. Cheap theatres now be- 
came the rage; gorgeous spectacle, and high-spiced extravaganza, present- 
ed their alluring attractions. Every actor and actress that could lay claim 
to talent above mediocrit y, became stars; and the high pressure system 
of the age, was infused into every department of theatricai concerns, while, 
to cap the climax of this radical change in the once quiet, uniform, and reg- 
ular movements of the drama, the Italian Opera, with all its voluptuous 
and attractive influences, is introduced as a permanent amusement, and the 
seal of fashion, at once stamped it with supremacy. Against these over- 
whelming counter-attractions, the Park has not been able to contend, The 
English stage no longer affords any great, or attractive novelty, or we 
should rather say, that all the remaining available talent, is required for 
the home market, and this rarity of the article, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing thatspecies of talent, which would alone prove beneficial to the Park, 
almost precludes its importation. Under all these disadvantages, Mr, 
Simpson has commenced his spring season ; and yielding to the force of 
circumstances surrounding him, he has been* compelled to reduce the price 
of admission to the boxes one half; and he should have adopted the same 
policy with the pit. 

He has not been able to engage that high order of attraction capable of 
drawing out the old patrons of the Park, an the result is, a common matter 
of fact business transaction takes place. He charges for his wares pre- 
eisely what they are worth at market price. He might have ciosed his doors 





ful and pains-taking, and the result isa perfectionin their performances 
which they have never before attained. Another year of such admirable 
practice, and the New York Philharmonic will have few, ifany superiors, 
even in Europe. 

The Andante con Moto is a most lovely movement, abounding in phrases 
of exquisite tenderness and passion. Each instrument as it comes in, 
evolyes some new and fascinating beauty, indeed from beginning to end 
Its admirable performance, combined 
with its transcendent merits won for it a unanimous encore. We have 
rarely heard an instrumental performance with so mnch satisfaction and 
delight. 


The eccentric and beautiful Al/egro which follows, was played in the | 


most masterly manner. The basses distinguished themselves in this 
movement particularly by their prompt and forcible execution. 

The Allegro finale is a movement of great power; its subject is incon- 
ceivably grand, and the majesty ofits swelling motion is entirely peculiar 
to the force of Beethoven’s daringjgenius. It is a grand climax to; a glo- 
rious work. 

The performance was worthy of the work, reflecting the highest credit 
upon every one concerned. Mr. Loder’s conception of the work was ad- 
mirable throughout, he eatered into the very heart of the composition, 
and developed the ideas of the composer with perfect fidelity. Altoge- 
ther, it was the most perfect performance ever given by the Philharmo- 
nic Society. 

Medelssohn’s imaginative and descriptive Overture Melusina, opened 
the second act. The legend to which the Overture was written is as 
follows :— 

Melusina was a fairy, originally belonging to Franconia. According to 
the legend, she became the wife of Knight Raymond, a son of Count 


Foret, and Guy Lusignan, afterwards King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, was 
one of her sons, 

She was very good and very beautiful, but according to the story, had 
to turn mermaid, in other words, half fish and half woman, on every 
Saturday. Her husband before marriage had made her a vow never to 
see her on that day, but jealousy and curiosity caused him, after some 
years of happy married life, to break that vow. When he saw her thus 
fishified on a Saturday, she of course became aware of his presence, ut- 
tered a load scream and disappeared, Afterwards, whenever any great 
misfortune was about to happen to her posterity or to the kingdom, she 
appeared for three successive nights floating over the tower of the cas- 
tle,of Lusignan in Poiton. which had been built in honour of her by her 
husband. She would then appear in mourning, and wail loudly and 
bitterly during the three nights. When in 1574 the castle Lusignan was 
destroyed, she disappeared forever. 

Mendelssohn has treated the subject with true poetic feeling, and has 
followed the story with entire fidelity. The undulating and rolling mo- 
tion of the first theme describes Melusina in her bath; the agitated 
movement in F Minor, is descriptive of the jealous suspicions of the 
husband ; in the wailing notes, borne by the violins when regardless of 
her warnings he intrudes upon her sacred privacy, we seem to hear her 





tions for a writer of fiction to possess, and in the present work they are 
all brought into play powerfully and efficiently. 

Aurelian : or, Rome in the Third Century. 
of “ Zenobia” and Julian. 


252 Broadway. This isa reprint of a work published about ten years 
ago under the title of Probus, being a sequel to Zenobia. The publishers 
have incorporated it into their Cabinet Library of choice Prose and Poet- 
“ry, aud have followed the example of the European publishers, who re- 
printed the work under the title of Aurelian, w) 


appropriate cognomen. The w + ; 
Ppprop - ork met with such a decided expression 


t appearance, that we 


of approbation from the reading public, on its firs 
have ouly to recommend the present edition for its 


‘4 By William Ware, author | 
2 Vols. Published by C. 8. Francis & Co., | 


ich is, indeed, a more | 


beautiful and elegant | B 


cries of agony, and the return of the first subject gradually dying away, 
depicts that point where she vanishes from her husband’s sight for 
ever. 

All this story is told iu music of the most exquisite beauty, and in the 
| Orchestra it is perfectly fascinating. 


| 
| We do not think that the Overture was thoroughly unders tood by the 


band; as regards promptness and precision it was all that could have 


been wished, but there were many delicate points which did not come 
out, as we think they ought, judging by the score, 


| Sach a work requires 
| frequent pe 


rformance, before the players can feel the spirit of the work. 
| The Instrumental Quintette, for Flute, Oboe, Clarionette, Horn and 
assoon, was finely performed by Messrs. Kyle, Wiese, Starck, Weehning 





at the old prices, at the reduced ones he is playing nightly to tolerably well 
filled houses. We regret to see “Old Drury” shorn of her bye-gone honours, 
but we cannot condemn the policy of the management, from pursuing a 
course which contingent circumstances appear to have rendered imperative 
and inevitable, 

Mr. Booth has occupied the greater portion of the week, producing 
his usual impression on his audiences, and exhibiting his accustomed 
ble nding of the most brilliant flashes of genius, and beauty of reading, 
with eccentricities and exaggerations, peculiar to him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brougham have been also playing in the afterpieces with 
distinguished approbation. The new Burlesque on Metamora, written 
by Mr. Brougham, was prodaced on Monday evening, with unequivocal 
success. The piece is exceedingly well constructed from the original, 
which it follows closely, indeed the hero, is nearly paraphased from the 
original text, and is played by Brougham, with a fidelity of imitation, 
after the style of Forest, which is absolutely perfect. The slight tinge 
of caricature renders it irresistibly ludicrous, and it is received nightly, 
with roars of laughter and shouts of applause. Mrs. Brougham gives a 
charming burlesque of Nahmeokee (Tapiokee), and Mrs. Frary in Oceana, 
A. Andrews in Fitz-faddle, Bridges in Vaughan, Pearson as Jack Tar, all 
lend their efficient aid to keep up the humour of the piece. It promises 
to have a long run. 

Malle. Blangy assisted by Miss Vallee, M. Beuzari and M. Wielhetf, 
commenced an engagement last evening in the Ballett of Giselle. We hope 
Malle. Blangy will give us, ‘‘ Le Diable Boteaux’”’ which has proved so 
eminently attractive during her late engagement in Philadelphia. A 
new comedy to be called Romance and Reality, from the pen of Mr. 
Brougham, is announced as being in preparation. 

Broapway Tueatre.—This establishment is continuing the career of 
success which has been uniform since the reduction of prices. 

‘* London Assurance” has proved equally attractive as its predecessor, 
“Old Heads and Young Hearts,” and these popular comedies are being 
played on alternate nights to well-filled houses, with almost unabated 
attraction and delight. 

The Management has only to keep a succession of novelty, carefully 
produced and ably supported, and there will be no want cf patronage on 
the part of the publ c. 


Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Jackson is resorting to his stock list of Mili- 
tary Spectacles and favourite Melo-Dramas, which never tire in their re- 
petition, and his audiences are, as usual, as numerous as he can desire. 


Cuatuam Tueatre.—This favourite resort has undergone a complete 
resuscitation by its transfer to the enterprising young Chanfrau. He is 
collecting around him a talented company and is calling in the aid of 
attractive stars. Mr. A. Addams the popular Tragedian, with Mr. Wal- 
cott and Miss Clake, are the present satellites here—and have proved 
eminently successful. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Third night of the Engagement of Madile Blang 
new Grand Ballet of Le Diable Boiteux. Mr. and Mrs. 


pear. 

Tuesday—Mr. Brougham’s Benefit—Mr, and Mrs. Brougham, and Madile Blangy and 
Corps will appear. 

Wednesday—F rst night of Mr. Brougham’s new Comed 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Madile Blangy and 


pear. 

(PRE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 

Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


and Corps de Ballet—The 
rougham will likewise ap- 


, and Madlie Blangy. 
r. and Mrs Broughant will ap- 











Captains. . 9 
America. .C. H. E. Judkins! Hibernia ........--...... N. Shannon 
BGropa.. cccccccccccccccccccccccccenss E G Lott] Britanmi@ yesseesseee cesses W. J.C. Lan 
NN1BGZ Ala 00. cccccccccccccgreccccesccscved A. Ryre | Caledonmia...+.sececeeeeseseees J. Leitch 
COMRGR, occccrcccccccecccccceccerece W, Douglas | Cambria.....++-..+6 ....Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—Creen on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Bow. 











Captains - ‘ > 
Britannia...cccrerccossseveces E. G. Lott..eeseee From Boston, Saturday, 11th March. 
+ Cambria.... ... W. Harrison ag New York. Saturday. 23th March 
| CamsGOOies ove vecccneccccccsccce DC ROMEMsicveses * Boston, Wednesday, 5'h Aoril. 
AMETICA. 00 rcccsceees C. H. E. Judkins.... --- “ New York, Wednesday, 19th April. 
From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. The weekly departures from America to Liverpool will 
commence in May. ‘The sailing day trom Americaafter the 25th of March will be 
WEDNESDAY. ; 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds hall a wn 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Or rice. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 














